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A small fire at a vulnerable spot may put 
a large plant out of service for a long time. 
Finishing shop of International Harvester 
Company at Canton, Iil., goes up in smoke. 
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All ot these teatures 


What user Aay about a ia ol are protected by Patent No. 
the “Muyatory “Voyyle 2,089,304 


And cannot be found in any 
“We had a 1000 barrel per day oil well on fire at > other FOG NOZZLE 
Bastrop, Texas—we only hada hundred barrels of < 


water and poor pumping facilities—the mystery 
nozzle put the fire out in a few seconds.” 






RO. Muenster, Chief, Lubbock, Texas @ On Wednesday, August |, 1937, in Saginaw, Michigan, 
the Mystery Nozzle extinguished in twenty-seven seconds 
WHAT NEWSPAPERS SAY (Committee's official time) an oil and gasoline fire nine 
“In a public demonstration firemen tried out the thousand square feet in area, bettering considerably a com- 
effectiveness of a “fog” nozzle made in Elkhart, petitive attempt. 
Ind. The top picture shows the fire at its height. 
second picture shows firemen advancing Mystery Nozzles are now in service from Maine to Cali- 
behind wall of fog—six seconds later the flames tornia and from Washington to Florida. Over one thousand 
were completely extinguished.” tire chiets cannot be wrong—the nozzle has been baptized 
LINCOLN SUNDAY STAR AND JOURNAL by fire. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Success invariably breeds cheap and unreliable imitation. 


“.... the value of modern fire fighting equipment d ty th ine Elithart Mi 
was demonstrated at Chehalem Valley Mills .... no gu ye Oe eS ee . ystery 


A new piece of equipment, the fog nozzle, was 


used to great advantage. (The nozzle was the lop 
Elkhart Mystery nozzle) e Mea, 
Newberg Scribe, Newberg, Ore. 
“.... fire at the Callahan funeral home was con- . ° 
fined to the basement-—firefighters found the and | 
seco completely filled wih smoke and it was prices ‘ 
a a SEER IS EN ARSE RE CA TE AL IE RENE Me STOR CA EEE ITE 


the new spray nozzles were used that 


they were able to enter the lower floor ....” 
(These were Elkhart Fog Nozzles.) 


so, Tore Hate Sr, Tr Ht, i. 9 ELKHART BRASS MFG. CO. 


ELKHART, IND. 
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Fire AND WATER ENGINEERING 
and THe Fire ENGINEER 


ROBERT H. LOCKWOOD 
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Three BIG Events! 


60th Anniversary of FIRE 
ENGINEERING 
(Founded in 1877 as the National 
Firemen’s Journal) 


Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Tire 
Chiefs 
(To be held at Oklahoma City, 
Oct. 19-21) 


Jf / The combined Anniversary- 
vj Convention Number of FIRE 
ENGINEERING 
(To be issued next month—Octo- 
ber 10.) 


We are going to celebrate our Anniversary 
and salute the [AFC Convention with what will 
unquestionably be by far our finest issue of all 
time. A gold-mine of interesting and helpful in- 
formation and illustrations, it will be brimful of 
the kind of material that fire chiefs will want to 
keep for permanent reference. 


Remember, its the next issue—October. Don’t 
miss it, whatever you do. 
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SAFE TIRES! They’re vital on fire appara- 
tus any time. 

And during the hazardous wintry months 
ahead particularly—that’s when you need a 
plus of safety—that’s when doubly-safe Good- 
years really count. 

No other tires made offer comparable protec- 
tion to drivers, equipment, pedestrians. Good- 
years deliver what fire-fighting equipment 
demands—sure grip for the quick, emergency 





stops—sure-footedness for fast, safe travel 
regardless of streets or weather. 

Only Goodyears have the famous AIll- 
Weather Tread with the deep, gripping dia- 
monds that respond immediately when told to 
stop—that take the slipperiest streets, the 
curves, the grades in certain stride. 

And only Goodyears give you the plus pro- 
tection and strength of patented, pre-shrunk 
Supertwist Cord—matchless safeguard against 
blowouts that Goodyears provide in every ply. 


RENDER BLOWOUTS HARMLESS —Praised by safety officials every- 
where, Goodyear LifeGuard* Tubes make blowouts as harmless as slow 


*TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


leaks. In case a blowout occurs, the “inner tire” in a LifeGuard —- the 
load and enables the driver to bring truck to a slow stop under full c 
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ontrol. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


BATTERY 


GOOD? YEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 
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FIRE TRUCKS NEED GOODYEAR RIMS, TOO. THEY’RE SAFER. THEY SAVE TIME, TROUBLE, TIRES. SPECIFY THEM. 





FIRE ENGINEERING 


Every Progressive Fire Fighter 
Should Have These Books 


The most reliable and authoritative literature available 
for the fire chief interested in up-to-date methods and 
the fireman studying for promotional examinations. 





SIMPLIFIED 
FIRE DEPARTMENT HYDRAULICS 


A 152 page book, fully illustrated, by Fred. Shepperd, Managing 
Editor of Fire Encineerin« 


A complete course of instruction in fire department hydraulics. 
Designed to prepare fire department officers for hydraulic questions 
in examinations, such as reauired of all ranks. 


Contains over 150 problems in fire department hydraulics asked 
in examination in New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Seattle, Newark, 
and a score of other large cities 


Treats fully all departments of fire department hydraulics includ 
ing pressure calculations, friction loss, engine and nozzle pressures, 
range of streams, capacities of engines, discharge from nozzles, 
hydrants, sprinklers, etc., etc 


Price $2.15 Postpaid 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
BATTALION AND DEPUTY CHIEF 


A 210 page book, fully illustrated, by Geo. J. Kuss, Former 
Deputy Chief, New York Fire Department, and Fred. Shepperd, 
Managing Editor of Fire ENGINEERING. 

A valuable book, not only for candidates for examination for 
Battalion and Deputy Chief, but for every member of the depart- 
ment. The only book published which gives detailed methods of 
operating at large fires and the reasons for each move. 

The following are a few of the important topics covered: 

Detailed description of the proper procedure in fighting fires; 
1. Size-up; 2. Calling of help; 3. Saving of life; 4. Covering ex- 
posures; 5. Extinguishing fire; 6. Overhauling. How to test motor 
fire apparatus. How the following types of fires should be fought: 
Large department stores, large hotels and rooming houses, large 
area residential fires, combination stores and apartments, motion 
picture film exchanges, tall office buildings, wholesale grocery stores 
and warehouses, group building fires, theatres, schools, factories, 
etc., and considerable other data. 


Price $2.15 Postpaid 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
LIEUTENANT AND CAPTAIN 


A 260 page book, fully illustrated, by Geo. J. Kuss, Former 
Deputy Chief, New York Fire Department, and Fred. Shepperd, 
Managing Editor of Frre ENGINEERING. 


Contains questions asked at promotional examinations in prac- 
tically every city in the country where civil service examinations 
are held, with answers 


Includes chapters on Report Writing, How to Answer Examination 
Questions, Chemistry Examination Questions, Fire Fighting Ques- 
tions, Overhauling, Ventilation, Fire Prevention, Inspection, Evolu 
tions, Drills, Use of Apparatus, Rescue Work, and in fact all the 
topics covered by the fire department promotional examinations 

If you are studying for a promotional examination, you need this 
book, and if you are not studying for examination, this book will 
nevertheless give you a vast amount of valuable information on 
up-to-date fire methods. 


Price $2.65 Postpaid 





THE FIRE CHIEF'S HANDBOOK 


A 485 page bock, generously illustrated, by Fred. Shepperd, i# 


Collaboration with the EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE of the 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE CHIEFS. 


There have beer books on fire-fighting. but never anything so com- 
plete and authoritative as the “Fire Chief’s Handbook.” ‘This book. a 
gold-mine of practical, helpful data, gives a reliable, up-to-the-minute 
answer to almost every question that might come up in modern fire 
fighting practice. 


For progressive fire chiefs, interested in up-to-date fire fighting 
methods, the “Fire Chief’s Handbook” will be a mighty valuable 
reference guide. It gives to ambitious fire department officers and 
men, in plain, understandable form, information that should prove 
extremely helpful in preparing for promotional examinations. In fact. 
it is a book every fire-fighter needs and ought to have.—Better Order 
Your Copy Today. 


Price $4.00 per copy Postpaid 


These Books Used and Endorsed by Fire Chiefs Everywhere 


Book Department 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing $............ money order (or check), for 


Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. which please send me the following: 


24 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


cudens Copies of “Simplified Fire Department Hydrau- 


lics” at $2.15 each. 


Copies of “Questions and Answers for Lieuten- 


ant and Captain” at $2.65 each. 
Name 


Address 


Copies of “Questions and Answers for Battalion 
and Deputy Chief” at $2.15 each. 

Copies of “The Fire Chiefs Hand Book” at 
$4.00 each. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES IN 
AHRENS-FOX CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


mbination Primer and Booster Pump 
Attached to the Main Frame 


Special Automatic Governor 
Controlling Flow of Water 








N this 1,000 g.p.m. Series-Parallel Centrifugal 

Pumping Engine, built for Salt Lake City, 

Ahrens- Fox engineers have again proven their . 
skill as master designers by creating a striking 
combination of beauty, rugged strength and great 
fire - fighting capacity. 


Powered with a heavy-duty six-cylinder fire ap- 
paratus motor, and equipped with those exclusive 
features of pump design which give Ahrens-Fox 
Fire Engines their leadership in each class— Piston, 
Centrifugal and Rotary—this new Pumper is an 
outstanding example of the wise investment of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 


Speed up your replacement program by showing 
your citizens how out-of-date your obsolete equip- 
ment really is. Photos will gladly be sent to re- 
sponsible officials if you will send us their names. 


E AHRENS-FOX FIRE ENGINE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Allentown, Pa., has just installed this Mack Type 75, 750 
gallon pressure volume, centrifugal pumper. 


HE first enclosed fire apparatus i 

America was built by Mack. Now 
Mack scores again with a pumper incor- 
porating modern streamline styling and 
inclosed de luxe cab. Fire chiefs who 
have seen this latest Mack agree it is the 
best-looking apparatus ever built. 
®@ Modern in every detail the de luxe cab 
is built completely by Mack... in Mack 
factories ... to the same high standards 
as Mack apparatus. 
® Mack designed it to give the utmost in 
comfort and convenience. It is of all-steel 
construction, fully lined and insulated. 
Seats are deeply cushioned. Controls 
conveniently placed and smooth work- 
ing. It's roomy, too, with plenty of leg and 


IN MODERN 
DESIGN 


headroom for ven the tallest of firemen. 
® Before you replace present equipment, 
be sure to investigate this sensational 
new Mack pumper. It’s as modern in 
construction as it is in design. Because— 
Mack Has The Facilities To Build The 
Finest In Fire Apparatus—AND DOES. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., FIRE ENGINE DIVISION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We shall appreciate your mentioning Fire ENGINEERING when writing advertisers 
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WAS IT AN AIR RAID ? 








No—Just the Result of Insufficient 
Dependable FIRE ALARM BOXES 


In a Peaceful American City! 



















The ruins shown above are not Madrid after an air raid. They are the 
charred remains of once valuable property that burned down in a typical 
American community like yours. All because a typically efficient 
American Fire Department didn't get the alarm in time. 





The Three Fold 


Fire Alarm Box Life, property, wages and TAXES all lost to the community because of 
“A Box a Block" in congested high Insufficient Dependable Fire Alarm Box Distribution. 
— A po age thane sng ok The installation of sufficient Gamewell THREE-FOLD FIRE ALARM 
built residential districts; convenient BOXES in your city will quickly eliminate such unnecessary losses! 


to every group of buildings, manu- 
facturing establishments, and institu- 
tions in spargely built districts is Surveys, Plans and Estimates gladly 
generally a safe rule to follow. furnished without cost or obligation. 







“There is practically no city where there are enough fire alarm boxes!""— United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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Forgotten Loss the front cover of 

this issue well illus- 
trates a loss resulting from fire that 
is not included when the damage 
figures are totaled up. In this par- 
ticular plant only the finishing shop 
was burned, yet the entire plant had 
to be shut down. Two thousand six 
hundred men were laid off. Loss of 
pay by employees and loss of profits 
for the company, as well as loss of 
customers, should rightly be included 


in the fire loss as finally computed. 
*¢ °e 


Will You 
Be on Hand? 


The only organiza- 
tion in the country 
today which is really 
interested in the welfare of the Fire 
Chief is the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. 

Though all its past activities have 
been designed to accomplish better 
protection for life and property, its 
work in analyzing new hazards and 
devising means to meet them repre- 
sents a tremendous aid to progressive 
Fire Chiefs. 

Much that has been accomplished 
by the Chiefs is the result of delib- 
eration at their annual conferences. 
Here heads of Fire Departments 
throughout the country gather annu- 
ally to present their problems to their 
brother officers. The discussion of 


these problems is illuminating and 
truly helpful. 

This year the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs meets at Okla- 
homa City, on October 19 to 22, in- 
clusive. There will be gathered Chiefs 
from cities large and small. They 
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An Oft The illustration on will be there to offer the benefits of 


their experience to others. If you 
have not already planned to be on 
hand, better do so at once! 


x * * 
Large When booster tanks first 
Tanks replaced chemical tanks on 


Booster motor fire apparatus they 
were made in like size, that is, a sixty- 
gallon water tank replaced a sixty- 
gallon chemical tank. 

But with later designs of trucks the 
booster tank has appeared in ambi- 
tious proportions. Two hundred gal- 
lon tanks are now common, but the 
limit in size has not been reached. 
One truck was recently delivered with 
a 500-gallon water tank. 

While the additional water capac- 
ity is desirable, particularly where 
the truck is to do suburban duty, a 
serious design weakness is being 
created. The tank is placed just be- 
hind the driver’s seat, which means 
that it is located practically midway 
between front and rear axles, or at 
the center of the chassis frame. 

The load represented by a _ two- 
hundred-gallon tank when filled is ap- 
proximately a ton; of a five-hundred- 
gallon tank, over two tons. 

The strain on the chassis frame 
caused by placing such a load at its 
weakest point is serious. Frames will 
either have to be strengthened ulti- 
mately or else some means of dis- 
tributing the load devised. Isn’t this 
a subject worthy of attention right 


Field Ghezp— 














By A. C. HUTSON, 
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The Why of Combustion 


Materials Burn Because Combustion is Sustained by Oxygen 
and Temperature is Raised Progressively as Fire is Increased 


Assistant Chief Engineer, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


| HE definition of a combustible is 


‘anything which will ignite and 
burn.” For a fireman there is need, 
however, of a more definite idea, not 
as to what is a combustible, but as 
to why it is, as to what takes place 
when substances ignite and burn, and 
as to means of preventing combus- 
tion or of stopping it when it has 
started. 

The reason why a material ignites 
and burns has sometimes been spoken 
of as the chemistry of fire. We do 
not have to know much of chemistry 
to really understand combustion. We 
see it every day, in many forms and 


New York City 


largely composed of carbon. Char- 
coal, or coke is almost pure carbon, 
and it is known to every one that 
all of these materials can be reduced 
down to some form of carbon. 

Just what takes place in the burn- 
ing of a material is a chemical com- 
bination of the oxygen in the air with 
the carbon in the material. There 
may be other elements in the material 
which also combine with the oxygen. 
For instance, ordinary commercial or 
natural gas will contain hydrogen, and 
in many materials there will be sul- 
phur, and numerous of the lesser 
known elements, all of which will 


Volatile Inflammables, Such as Found in a Paint Factory, Provide an Excellent Example of 
Increasing Intensity of Fire as Materials Heat Up 
Note the blast of flame from the burning paint factory illustrated above. 


have a sufficient knowledge of the 
general cause and behavior to be able 
to understand what takes place with- 
out any technical detail of the oc- 
currence known as ignition and burn- 
ing. 


Most Materials Largely Composed of 
Carbon 


Briefly, most materials found in 
ordinary use, such as wood, paper, 
cloth, vegetable matter and oils, are 


combine with oxygen. Even the 
metals of ordinary use combine to a 
greater or lesser degree. When very 
finely divided, such as bronze and 
aluminum powder, tlis combination 
with oxygen can be extremely rapid, 
with explosive effects. 


Oxygen Necessary to Sustain 
Combustion 


There are several influencing fac- 
tors in regard to combustion or burn- 


ing. The first is the presence of oxy- 
gen. This normally composes 21 per 
cent of air, and under these condi- 
tions burning can take place very 
readily, if other conditions, to be 
mentioned, exist. When the per 
cent of air is reduced, combustion is 
also lessened. This reduction of oxy- 
gen can take place in several ways 
Other gases may be liberated and be- 
come mixed with the air which will 
result in a dilution of the oxygen 
down to less than 15 per cent, at 
which point most materials will stop 
burning. Or there may be an actual 
exclusion of air. Everyone has seen 
the effect on a bonfire when wet leaves 
are thrown on it or when sand is 
poured on burning material. This 
acts as a cover or a blanket and pre- 
vents air from reaching the material. 

Some substances contain oxygen to 
such a degree that they will decom- 
pose, which is a form of burning, even 
though no air is present. This is true 
of smokeless powder, which burns in 
the barrel of a gun or cannon. Cellu- 
loid and other materials of like nature 
perform in the same way. They will, 
under conditions of heat, recombine 
and liberate large quantities of heated 
gases, which, when mixed with air, 
will burn with an intense heat. 

Some materials will not burn, but 
will give off large quantities of oxy- 
gen which will combine with other 
material and cause it to burn. The 
incendiary bombs used during the war 
were of this nature. Materials used 
in connection with fertilizer manu- 
facturing have liberated enough oxy- 
gen under conditions of heat that even 
iron would burn. 


Heat Essential to Burning 


The second factor effecting com- 
bustion is heat. Practically all ar- 
ticles and materials in common use 
must be heated before this combina- 
tion with the oxygen of the air will 
take place and application of heat has 
to be continued to keep it burning. 
That is if the heat is not carried from 
the burning part of the material to 
the unburned part, the fire will go 
out. This is best illustrated with a 
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match, which will continue to burn 
if held with the flaming end down so 


Heat Increases the Intensity of a Fire. 


tion temperature of 212 degrees, gaso- 
line about 500, kerosene about 490 


But Where Temperature of the Burning Material is Kept 


in Check, the Intensity of the Blaze is Also Checked 


In the fire illustrated in this picture, the water beneath the thin film of burning oil absorbs heat, 


and thus holds down the fire. 


that the flame heats up the unburned 
part, but may go out if held with the 
burning end upward. 


Ignition Temperature Not the Same for 
All Materials 


The temperature is not the same for 
all materials at which this oxidizing 
action, with the evolution of flame, 
starts. Wood normally requires 
about 750 degrees of heat before it 
begins to burn, but if exposed to a 
temperature of less than 400 degrees 
for a period of half an hour it will 
ignite. This lowered temperature of 
ignition where wood has been ex- 
posed to heat for a_ considerable 
period of time has a very marked in- 
fluence on fire fighting. It explains 
why intensity of fire increases so 
rapidly after the first ten to thirty 
minutes and accounts for buildings 
bursting into flames throughout the 
interior, where there has been a de- 
lay in discovery of the fire. Under 
these conditions, where a fire in a 
closed building has been smoldering 
for a considerable time, it is probable 
that all the woodwork and other 
burnable material has reached the 
ignition point. Then all that is 
needed is sufficient oxygen, which it 
will receive when a window is broken, 
a hole burned through the roof or a 
door opened. 

The ignition of other materials 
vary. Carbon disulphide has an igni- 


and illuminating gas, 1,100 degrees. 
It must be remembered, in connection 
with this, that it is not necessary for 
a flame or spark to be applied for 
ignition will take place. It is this 
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form of ignition which produces back- 
draft, when firemen open up a build- 
ing and thus add oxygen to gases 
which are heated to above their igni- 
tion point. 


Form of Material Important Factor 


The third factor in considering 
combustion is the form of material. 
[t is common knowledge that the finer 
or thinner a material is, the easier 
it is to ignite it. Shavings, chips 
and excelsior quickly ignite and burn 
rapidly. Bulky material, such as 
those when baled, or the larger tim- 
bers in a building, char on the out- 
side, but actual combustion of the 
entire mass is slow. This is a vital 
matter in the study of fire fighting. 
It explains why heavy timber, or so- 
called mill, buildings are safer to fight 
fires in than the ordinary joisted or 
frame building. 

Some of the commonest combus- 
tibles are the oils, greases and fats. 
These are first turned into gas or 
vapor, then with proper mixture of 
air there can be combustion. Some 
of the oils, as gasoline, will vaporize 
at ordinary temperatures, and there- 
fore where they are present, and the 
vapors can mix with the air there is 
always great danger of fire. So long, 
however, as the material can be kept 
in liquid or solid form, or can be in 
a container, such as a tank, drum or 


“at 


Baled and Bulky Materials Burn Slowly 


After the first flash of flame over the 


surface 


of baled cotton, further progress of the fire is 


comparatively slow. 


the material to ignite at these tem- 
peratures. All that has to happen 1s 
for sufficient air to be present, and 


can, or in pipe lines, there is no dan- 
ger of ignition or fire. 
The fourth factor in regard to com- 
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bustion is that it is progressive. As 
for instance, when wood burns the 
first action is not complete combus- 
tion. The carbon and oxygen com- 
bine to form carbon monoxide, which 
is in itself a combustible gas, which, 
when given enough air, will burn. 
This carbon monoxide corresponds 
closely to illuminating gas, and will 
not ignite until a temperature of about 
1,100 degrees is obtained. 

In many fires this action of form- 
ing carbon monoxide and then burn- 
ing to carbon dioxide, or the gases of 
complete combustion, takes place right 
at the burning material, and gives 
visible flame seemingly coming direct 
from the log, or beams or other form 
in which the combustible material 
may be. 


Hazards from Carbon Monoxide 


If, however, there is not enough 
heat, or an insufficiency of air, this 
carbon monoxide will be given off in 
large quantities and being of about 
the same weight as air, it will diffuse 
or spread. Being heated it will tend 
to rise to the upper parts of the build- 
ing. Burning oil and grease are 
prolific producers of carbon mon- 
oxide, in part because the original 
ignition temperature is low, being 
about 500 degrees and therefore much 
below the 1,100 degrees necessary to 
burn it to carbon dioxide, and in part 
because air cannot get to the central 
part of the flat surface of the material. 

This partial burning of the gases 
liberated through the heating of com- 
bustible material plays a very im- 
portant part in the scheme of fire 
fighting. Not only are the gases burn- 
able, and therefore of an explosive na- 
ture, but they are dangerous to life 
and because of small particles of 
unburned carbon, or soot, they im- 
pede the firemen in locating and ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 


Two Ways of Preventing or Stopping 
Combustion 


Combustion can be prevented or 

stopped in either one or both of two 
ways. By keeping the temperature 
of the material below the ignition tem- 
perature or by excluding or diluting 
the air so that sufficient oxygen is not 
available for ignition. 
' The application of water in an in- 
telligent manner has proved to be the 
best method of preventing destruction 
of combustible materials. 

Some of those found, however, may 
be in such form, shape or extent as 
to make some special fire extinguish- 
ing medium particularly well suited. 


(From a paper read before the North Carolina 
Fire School at Durham, N. C.) 
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HIGH PRESSURE PUMPING STATION 
COMPLETED FOR CONEY ISLAND AREA 


Description of Station Which Pumps Both Fresh and Salt Water 
Depending on Demand, and Which Has Special Electric Power Lines 


By William Jerome Daly 


Coney ISLAND, known the world 
over as New York City’s oldest seasde 
resort, has a new high pressure pumping 
station for fire fighting. It has been 
functioning for a month but has not as 
yet been formally accepted. This is to 
be done with public ceremony late in 
September or early in October by Mayor 
La Guardia after the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters makes a report of 
its survey and test. In the interim, the 
station is ope rating on receipt of alarms 
of fire and is supplying 125 pounds pres- 
sure just as soon as the box strikes in. 

The scene of several disastrous fires, 
due to its inflammable construction, 
Coney Island has been in serious need 
of better water supply for fire fighting 
for many years. The more recent of 
the outstanding fires, was the multiple 
alarm of July 18, 1932, which swept a 
block of boardwalk structures and was 
stopped by the firemen with the aid 
of the brick wall of a well known na- 
tional chain of restaurants. 

Since 1905 Coney Island has had an 
apology for a high pressure station. It 
couldn’t do better than 4,000 g.p.m. The 
hydrants and the mains were adequate 
but the pressure wasn’t, with the result 
that soon after John McElligott became 
Chief in the Spring of 1932, the fire- 
boat “Harvey” at the Battery responded 
on all third alarms for fires on Coney 
Island and hooked up to three high 
pressure hydrants on the shore of 
Gravesend Bay, from which point it 
boosted the high pressure _ service. 
Pumping engines ashore did a somewhat 
similar stunt. They hooked up to low 
pressure mains from which they pumped 
into high pressure hydrants. 

The powerful “Harvey” drawing heav- 
ily on the sea water in Gravesend Bay 
created the fear that salt water might 
enter the fresh water mains and back 
up into the domestic water supply. To 
obviate that, check valves are used by 
all engine companies responding to 
Coney Island on first, second and third 
alarms, to prevent the salt water which 
might be polluted, from backing up into 
the household water services. 

The new station is isolated for at least 
a half a city block from any other struc- 
ture in Neptune Avenue near West 23rd 
Street, one block from Gravesend Bay. 
It is about 90 x 50 feet, one story, lime- 
stone, with a deep bottom, and cost a 
half million dollars supplied by Uncle 
Sam through the agency of the PWA. 

The architect is Irving Chanin. All 
exterior windows are of fire resisting 
glass. The building has a water curtain 
all around it. It was erected and 
equipped under five contracts for struc- 
ture, electrical equipment, mechanical 
equipment, heating and plumbing. 

It has five de Laval pumps capable of 
2,700 g.p.m. each at 225 pounds. The 
pumps are electrically driven with ap- 
proximately 4,400 volts supplied by the 
Consolidated Edison Co. Each motor 
on each pump is a 500 h.p. 

The fresh water supply is sufficient 


for one pump only. If two or more 
pumps are used, the salt water supply 
from Gravesend Bay automatically trips 
itself into service. 

The fresh water intakes are two 24- 
inch mains. The salt water intakes are 
two 36-inch mains from the Bay into 
concrete screened wells which feed the 
pumps via two 24-inch mains. 

If and when the salt water supply be- 
comes two pounds heavier than the 
fresh water supply, a chlorination sys- 
tem automatically keeps the salt water 
from contaminating the fresh water. 

The discharge from the pumps into 
the high pressure gridiron is by means 
of two 20-inch mains into Neptune ave- 
nue. The high pressure district of 
Coney Island extends from Brighton 
Beach westerly to but not including the 
privately owned community known as 
Sea Gate. A test of the station held in 
August showed a delivery of 20,000 
gallons through thirty-seven hose lines 
at 125 pounds pressure. 

It is anticipated that eventually when 
the new station is worn in, the third 
alarm responses by the Battery fireboat 
will be discontinued and the pumping 
engines ashore can also discontinue 
hooking up to low pressure to boost 
the high pressure service. 

For the present, however, the fireboat 
will continue its responses to third 
alarms and hook up to the high pres- 
sure hydrants, as heretofore, with 3%" 
hose, but they will not start water. In- 
stead the officer and deck crew will go 
ashore and report to the Chief in charge 
of the fire. The pumping engines ashore, 
when ordered to do so, shall feed the 
high pressure system from the low 
pressure hydrants at 160 pounds. 

Engineers who have witnessed the 
tests conducted thus far, calculate that 
tHe station is capable of a maximum of 
forty-five streams at 125 pounds, with 
a maximum delivery of 20,000 gallons. 
Recent tests were observed for the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters by 
William A. White, Supervisor of the 
Board’s Bureau of Fire Prevention and 
Water Supply, and by his assistant Wil- 
liam Haynes, and by officers of the Fire 
Department. 

The Coney Island station is fed by 
two cables which are exclusively for 
this station. Nothing else is tapped if. 
on those lines. The feeders arrive in 
separate terminal rooms. They carry 
4,000 volts to “squirrel cage” motors on 
each pump. These motors are three- 
phase 500 h.p. each with full voltage 
starting, thrown right across the line. 

The new pumping station is under the 
administration of Joseph Goodman, 
former Chief Engineer and now the 
Commissioner of the City Department 
of Water, Gas and Electricity. The sta- 
tion is equipped with fire alarm tele- 
graph bell and register. 

The acquisition of this high pressure 
fire station fills a long-felt want in one 
of the utmost flimsy wood and plaster 
board resorts along the Atlantic coast. 
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Handling Fire in the Cotton 


Warehouse 


If Sprinklered, Utilize the Fire Department Connection to Sprin- 
klers in Fighting Blaze, Rather Than Rely Upon Streams Entirely 


Ix reviewing the reports on nu- 
merous cotton fires in which the loss 
varied from a few hundred dollars up 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
I find that the size of the loss is usual- 
ly dependent upon the method used 
in fighting the fire, which includes 
the use of pumpers and of hose 
streams and the question of ventila- 
tion and of salvage. The major part 
of this discussion will deal with 
sprinklered cotton warehouses, be- 
cause they form the major part of 
cotton storage, where high values in 
cotton are concentrated; however, 
many of my remarks will apply to 
warehouses that are not protected 
with sprinklers. In compresses and 
warehouses in the larger cities, there 
have been very few fires of large pro- 
portions in sprinklered sections, al- 
though they have had their share of 
hres, 


Heavy Loss Fires in Small Towns 


The quick control of fires in these 
types of storage is mainly attributed 
to buildings being of heavy or slow 
burning construction and sprinkler 
systems being adequately supplied 
with water. In various cases there 
have been other features that have 
helped control the fires, such as quick 
work by the Fire Department to 
boost the water pressure feeding the 
sprinklers, by use of a pumper con- 
nected to the Fire Department con- 
nections, adequate men and equipment 
and salvage. On the other hand, 
inost of the fires incurring large losses 
in sprinklered warehouses have oc- 
curred in the smaller towns, where 
the buildings were of light construc- 
tion and the water supply inadequate. 

In these smaller towns, with limited 
equipment and trained men, the rec- 
ords indicate that they practically al- 
Ways attempt to extinguish the fire 
by the use of hose streams and do not 
use the Fire Department connection 
to the sprinkler system. As a result 
they find it impossible to enter the 
warehouse on account of heat and 





By CHIEF D. W. BROSNAN 
Fire Department, Albany, Ga. 





Chief D. W. Brosnan 


smoke. Hose streams are obstructed 
by tiered cotton, when used through 
open doors, so the common practice 
is to cut holes in the roof or break 
out the skylights; this causes drafts 
that increase the intensity of the fire 
and in most of the cases reviewed, 
the results have been disastrous. 

In studying control of fires in sprin- 
klered warehouses we have five out- 
standing features: 1. Water supply; 
2. Ventilation; 3. Construction; 4. 
Storage methods; 5. Salvage. 


Study the Water Supply 


Fire officials should familiarize 
themselves with the volume of water 
and the pressure required for proper 
operation of sprinklers in the cotton 
warehouses of their towns. The pres- 
sure remaining when water is flow- 
ing through a pipe is known as resid- 
ual pressure, and this is most vital 
in the operation of a sprinkler sys- 
tem. In ordinary properties of non- 
hazardous occupancy it is anticipa- 
ted only a small number of the sprin- 
kler heads in a given area will open 
at one time, and the water supply 
thould furnish a flow for each head 
at the rate of at least 20 g.p.m., with 


a residual pressure of about 15 pounds 
at the top line of sprinklers. 


Water Supply Must Be Adequate for 
Sprinklers 


Ordinarily not more, and usually 
less, than 25 heads will open in a sec- 
tion containing 100 heads and this 
would require 500 g.p.m. at 15 pounds 
residual pressure on the top line. 
However, experience shows that fires 
in cotton warehouses often flash in 
their early stages, and if sufficient 
water under proper pressure is not 
available at the time of this flash it i 
possible that too many heads will 
open and make the water supply in- 
adequate; also, if the Fire Depart- 
ment upon arrival connects its pumper 
to a nearby hydrant and throws hose 
streams onto the fire, it likely would 
reduce the amount of water available 
for the sprinklers to nothing. Where 
sprinklers are operating in a joisted 
warehouse at at least 15 pounds pres- 
sure a fair coverage of ceiling joists 
is secured, but any reduction below 
this point has a serious effect on the 
ceiling protection and may allow the 
fire to spread in the joist channels 
and burn through the roof. I would 
suggest that chief officers visit their 
warehouses, determine the number of 
heads in each compartment and de- 
cide if the water supply is adequate 
in the case of, say, 25 per cent of the 
heads opening. Also, if there would 
be sufficient water should 90 per cent 
of the heads go into operation. 

The department should be drilled 
and taught the advantage of the use 
of the Fire Department connections 
and instructed to have the first or 
second engine due at the fire to con- 
nect and boost the pressure on the 
sprinkler system to 125 pounds if 
practical. Even though only one en 
gine is available, I think it will usual- 
ly be best to connect this to the sprin- 
kler system. After a fire has spread 
out between the bales and tiers, it is 
practically impossible to get to the 
seat of the fire with hose streams and 
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the best method is to cover the area 
with a blanket of water from the 
sprinklers. 


Where to Ventilate 


Ventilation at cotton fires should 
be made only directly above the cot- 
ton that is burning; for instance, if 
the cotton was on fire in the north 
portion of the warehouse and ventila- 
tion was effected in the south por- 
tion, the effect would be to draw the 
flame over the unburned cotton, set- 
ting all of it on fire. Never knock 
out skylights or cut holes in the roof 
promiscuously. Ventilation can be 
used to advantage in cotton fires but 


would be desirable if ceilings and 
joists were coated with whitewash or 
similar material, which would aid in 
protecting them from the first flash 
ot a fire. 


Correct Methods of Storage 


It is best to keep the cotton tiered 
as low as possible; for instance, in- 
stead of tiering cotton four bales high 
on side, it would be best to tier it 
two bales high on end, which will 
serve the same purpose, be less ex- 
pensive and easier to move if need 
be. Cotton stored two bales high on 
end offers a better chance for the 
water from the sprinklers to reach 








Fire Among Cotton Bales Gives Firemen Hard Task 


In this fire on a New York pier, cotton bales that had become ignited had to be pulled apart in 
wder to extinguish the smouldering blaze that defied ordinary means of fire fighting. 


if you do not know what you are do- 
ing, it is best not to ventilate at all. 


Suggestions as to Construction 


There is very little that we can do 
about the old type cotton warehouse 
to correct structural conditions; it 
would be desirable if all cotton stor- 
age compartments were less than 
10,000 square feet in area. However, 
we can see that all openings in divi- 
sion walls are protected with good 
fire doors, opening kept to a minimum 
and all unnecessary openings bricked 
up. Where fire doors are in opera- 
tion they should be inspected to see 
that they operate automatically and 
in every case kept closed at night. 
All roots should be tightly construc- 
ted and skylights should be of wired 
glass in metal frames and provided 
with sprinkler protection. Also it 





the seat of the fire. A trucking aisle 
at least six feet wide should be main- 
tained at all times. Much can be ac- 
complished in the correction of some 
of the evils of storage from a con- 
ference with the warehouseman and 
the Fire Chief. 


Importance of Salvage Operations 


Salvage operations are most im- 
portant in cotton fires, for there is 
opportunity for a great reduction of 
the loss. Immediately upon arrival 
of the department at the scene of the 
fire, open a door in the compartment 
that is involved, start spraying the 
cotton around the door opening ; after 
the cotton is cooled or at least after 
the blaze is subdued, start removing 
the cotton by trucking to the street, 
placing the bales on end and allow- 
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ing at least three feet space around 
sach bale so that you can work around 
it, using small garden hose streams ; 
after the fire in bale is extinguished 
on all four sides and the up end, then 
invert the bale to see that no fire is 
burning on the other end. 

The hoops should never be removed 
from the bale, neither should the bale 
be bored with heavy streams of water. 
Should the cotton blaze after being 
removed to the street and you are 
not able to cover all of it at once 
with your actual extinguishment with 
the small lines, then the cotton can 
be sprayed with the regular hose 
streams to deaden the fire until you 
can get to it. There is no reason why 
you should not salvage at least sixty 
per cent of the value of all the cot- 
ton in a warehouse, even though the 
roof be burned off, if you will use 
proper methods. 


Connect to Sprinklers Where Possible 


Last but not least, when you re- 
spond to a fire at a warehouse that 
has automatic sprinkler protection, 
connect your pumper to the Fire De- 
partment connection of the sprinkler 
system and thereby increase the sup- 
ply of water to the system, instead of 
robbing the system by taking all the 
available water for hose streams that 
may never reach the fire at all. In 
the event the sprinkler system is dis- 
rupted, through falling pipes, and you 
are assured the water is going to 
waste, then cut off the valves on the 
sprinklers and use your hose streams, 
but until you know the sprinklers are 
ineffective, keep the water going to 
them to full capacity and use only 
surplus water if you have it for hose 
streams. 

It is well to remember that the 
water you put into the system through 
the Fire Department connection by- 
passes the main control valve. You 
have seen fires where the main valve 
in the sprinkler system was closed, 
either through carelessness or crook- 
edness, but if you connect to the 
sprinkler system you are assured that 
water is being fed to the heart of the 
fire, and in my humble judgment it 
is best to keep the engine pumping 
into the system just as long as you 
know the system is not disrupted, 
even though there is not sufficient 
water in the area of the fire to supply 
pumper streams. If the sprinklers 
cannot reach the fire neither can you 
with hose streams. I might add that 
an experience of successfully handling 
cotton fires over a period of more 
than thirty years assures me that the 
adoption of this method of opera- 
tion will reduce losses in cotton fires. 
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Shortening the Time Between Fire 
and Sending of Alarm 


Should the Municipality Provide Automatic Means Beyond 
the Fire Alarm Box to Notify the Fire Department of Fires? 


By H. A. FRIEDE 


Superintendent of Fire Alarms, Washington, D. C. 


Furs is a highly debatable, but 
very important subject; however, it 
covers a situation which concerns 
every Chief and Fire Alarm Super- 
intendent in these United States, re- 
gardless of the size of the munici- 
pality. 

The smaller the city or town, the 
more this subject applies; as the 
smaller cities, as a general rule, are 
not fire alarm conscious. In the old 
days before the fire alarm system was 
developed, it was the custom to sum- 
mon the Fire Departments to a fire in 
some haphazard manner, and most 
fires were large fires. This is still 
the case in many small communities 
where there not adequate fire alarm 
facilities. The records show that 70 
per cent of our annual fire loss occurs 
in cities of 20,000 population or less; 
and a survey of such cities or towns 
will disclose that they are without 
any adequate means of calling their 
respective Fire Departments. 

Therefore, there is a great need for 
special study of the fire alarm systems 
in each of your Fire Departments, as 
little attention has been given this all 
important branch of your service. A 
check of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ reports will show that 
in almost all cases fire alarm systems 
are listed as deficient. Would you 
stand idle and permit a fire truck 
to leave your station house with only 
a driver, or in such condition that it 
would not perform satisfactorily and 
do a good job at a fire? No! Yet 
you make very little effort to secure 
adequate fire alarm facilities in your 
cities—the fire alarm bureau is con- 
sidered only the silent partner. 


Great Fire Losses from Delayed Alarms 


Delayed alarms have contributed 
more than any other factor to our 
great fire losses, which during the 
past 20 years have exceeded eight 
billion dollars in property values and 
more than 10,000 lives annually— 
and, since January of 1937, more than 


800 human lives have been lost in 
hres. 


The fact is obvious, when it is re- 
membered that practically all fires 
are the same size at the start. Most 
all fires start with a blaze no larger 
than a match flame. Within the first 
few minutes a single bucket of water 
would extinguish all fires with an in- 
significant property loss, and the life 
hazard would be practically elimina- 
ted. Unfortunately, these large prop- 
erty and life losses, which occur daily 
in some parts of our country, are ac- 
cepted as unavoidable; yet, is that a 
fact? I don’t think it is—they can 
be avoided, and at a cost equal to only 
a small percentage of the value of 
property annually destroyed by fire; 
and the resulting loss of life that can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents. 
The answer is the automatic fire 
alarm protection and the proper main- 
tenance and extension of our munici- 
pal fire alarrh systems, to provide a 
centralized service for handling these 
alarms. 


Use of Automatic Fire Detection 
Devices 


The highly debatable subject is: 
should our fire alarm facilities stop at 
the curb? The modern trend of fire 
alarm practices is definitely toward 
automatic fire detection devices, 
which has its relation to our munici- 
pal fire alarm system to the end that 
a better degree of fire alarm protec- 
tion will be afforded. 

In addition, the automatic sprin- 
klers constitute an automatic fire 
alarm device when equipped to give 
audible alarm where fires of magni- 
tude cause them to operate. There are 
several combined automatic fire de- 
tection devices and sprinkler systems, 
the usual arrangement being such 
that an alarm is sounded by an auto- 
matic fire detector considerably in 
advance of the operation of the sprin- 
kler head. 

A review of the history of the auto- 
matic devices is not so good and will 
disclose that in the early days of elec- 
trical development, a considerable 
number of automatic alarm systems 


were installed which failed to func- 
tion in time of need, or which trans- 
mitted so many false alarms that such 
systems became discredited by the in- 
surance companies, as well as by fire 
department officials. Installations 
were sometimes made by property 
owners in order to secure lower rates, 
and as soon as this was accomplished, 
the system or systems were allowed 
to deteriorate and become defective 
or inoperative. 

Such systems were worse than no 
systems, because they were relied 
upon to afford protection when, as 
a matter of fact, no reliable protec- 
tion existed. However, this is no 
longer the case with the advances that 
have been made within the last decade 
in the matter of automatic fire alarm 
detectors and current supplying units 
for operating such detectors; it is be- 
lieved that today systems are avail- 
able which are dependable and _ re- 
quire but little maintenance. 


Proper Maintenance Important Factor 


The question of maintenance has 
always been an extremely large fac- 
tor in the success or failure of in- 
terior automatic fire alarm systems. 
Obviously, any type of systems which 
is not maintained in working order 
is of no value for the purpose in- 
tended. A great many fire alarm su- 
perintendents and fire chiefs have felt 
that unless such systems were prop- 
erly installed and maintained by some 
responsible person, they could not 
be recognized as having any prac- 
tical value; and, accordingly, have 
not allowed any such privately owned 
systems to be connected directly to 
their municipal fire alarm systems. 


Municipal Protection of Private 
Property 


There are other municipalities 
which have permitted or encouraged 
the connection of privately owned 
manual and automatic interior fire 
alarm systems. The question of con- 
necting or not connecting is one of 
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the controversial issues which only 
time and study will settle. Eventual- 
ly, enough experience will be accu- 
mulated to enable the controversy to 
be settled on the basis of facts rather 
than opinions. I believe that the pres- 
ent trend of thought is towards an in- 
creasing use of municipal facilities for 
the protection of private property. 
There are several reasons for this 
trend, probably the most significant 
reason being the recognition that the 
destruction of private property by fire 
is a matter that affects the general 
public as a whole. If an industrial 
plant,-a school, hospital or any other 
similar buildings or groups of build- 
ings are destroyed, it affects the well 
being of the entire community. This 
fact is so well recognized that there 
seems to be no question in anybody’s 
mind as to the desirability of provid- 
ing municipally owned facilities for 
extinguishing fires. 

If we could picture an ideal con- 
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dition from a fire-fighting viewpoint, 
in regard to automatic fire detecting 
systems, what would it be? On the 
basis of present day fire detection and 
alarm equipment, the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal probably would 
be the installation of fire alarm de- 
vices, automatic, manual, or both, in 
every room or place in every build- 
ing, with circuits so arranged that at 
least the location of the building 
would be promptly transmitted to 
the Fire Department or fire-fighting 
forces, should a heat condition of pre- 
determined intensity occur. At the 
present time, relatively few buildings 
are provided with any means of au- 
tomatically detecting a fire. 


Efficacy of the Fire Alarm Box 


In practically all cases when a fire 
is first discovered, the party who has 
made the discovery proceeds with all 
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possible haste to send an alarm to the 
Fire Department. Sometimes he or 
she may not use good judgment, but 
in general it can be said that when 
a fire is discovered, a prompt and 
valiant effort is made to summon help 
immediately. They either seek a fire 
alarm box or they call the Fire De- 
partment by use of the telephone ; and 
in the case of the municipal fire alarm 
box, one should not have far to travel 
to be able to initiate an alarm. It is 
a rare occurrence that a fire alarm 
box is pulled and fails to transmit an 
alarm ; because it and the circuit con- 
necting it with fire alarm headquar- 
ters are under constant electrical su- 
pervision. Such is not the case with 
the telephone, and it is becoming less 
reliable each year with the extension 
of the dial telephone. 


Troubles with 'Phone Alarms Just 
Beginning 


Our troubles in this connection are 
just beginning, and will continue. In 
New York State, the telephone com- 
pany, by installing dial service in 
rural community exchanges, has crip- 
pled the small Fire Departments ; and 
such will be the case in many other 
small communities who still depend 
upon the Telephone Company and its 
operators to sound the alarm to the 
various Fire Departments, instead of 
trying to provide a small. fire alarm 
system specifically designed for emer- 
gency service. There are now avail- 
able small, inexpensive and reliable 
fire alarm systems for such commu- 
nities. 


Automatic Means for Detecting Fire 
Solution 

Even though this condition exists, 
a great many fires attain serious pro- 
portions before you are aware of their 
existence. A manually operated means 
of transmitting a fire alarm is help- 
ful in all cases when a fire is dis- 
covered in a building, but in many 
cases fires occur in unoccupied build- 
ings or in parts of buildings that are 
unoccupied. It is under these condi- 
tions that fires attain considerable 
headway before they are discovered 
and the Fire Departments notified. An 
automatic means for detecting a fire 
and sounding an alarm seems to be 
the only possible solution. In view 
of this, we might well ask: why has 
so little progress been made in pro- 
tecting life and property by automatic 
fire detecting and alarm devices? Is 
it because few systems have yet been 
devised that accomplish satisfactory 
results? An examination of the Pat- 
ent Office records will disclose that 
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hundreds of patents have been issued 
covering automatic fire detecting de- 
vices. The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories list of inspected fire protection 
appliances contains the names of 
about ten manufacturers, each of 
whom make one or more types of 
thermostats that have been tested and 
accepted by the Laboratories; their 
requirements are very rigid. 


Municipality's Duty as to Fire 
Protection 


It seems to me rather difficult, 
therefore, to lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to just what is the dividing 
line between what the municipality 
will do and what it will not do in the 
matter of fire prevention. If we con- 
cede that it is the duty of the mu- 
nicipality to enter private property 
and extinguish the fire, it would seem 
that it would not be unreasonable for 
the municipality to afford any reason- 
able facilities that will permit the fire 
to be discovered and located, so as 
to be fought in its earliest stages. 

Our privately owned Central Sta- 
tion companies that have been in ex- 
istence for years, have made the fore- 
going service available to the public 
on a rental basis, and have rendered 
yeoman service in reporting fires ; but 
still the vast majority of risks, even 
our public buildings which frequently 
do not carry fire insurance, are with- 
out such protection. Therefore, the 
municipalities will find it necessary to 
encourage the installation of auto- 
matic detector and extinguishing 
means; and also, at the same time, 
provide adequate municipal fire alarm 
facilities for reporting a fire promptly. 

If it is all right to use the city- 
owned water, water mains, fire-fight- 
ing equipment and to provide a Fire 
Department to extinguish fires, the 
question again is that perhaps it is 
all right to use the cities’ electrical 
circuits and equipment to give no- 
tification as to the existence of the 
fires. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that very great techni- 
cal progress has been made in the 
matter of fire detection systems in the 
last decade; and that merely because 
such systems were unsatisfactory 
twenty years ago, or even ten years 
ago, is no reason for concluding that 
they would be unsatisfactory today. 


Summary 


_ | wish to summarize my opinion 
in the matter as follows: the mu- 
nicipally operated municipal _ fire 
alarm boxes, or street boxes, should 
be accessible within a few minutes 
to all or a great percentage of the 
people who may discover a fire. Au- 
tomatic fire-alarm devices should be 


located at strategic points which will 
sound an audible signal to warn oc- 
cupants of a building that a fire has 
occurred; and to send such alarms 
direct to fire alarm headquarters. 
This alone offers the greatest pos- 
sibility for reducing the number of 
delayed alarms. 

In closing I wish to say that the 
National Municipal Signal Associa- 
tion, composed of Superintendents of 
Fire Alarms and City Electricians, 
are devoting considerable time to im- 
proving the fire alarm code and other 
electrical problems which directly 
concern Fire Departments. These 
men need and deserve cooperation 
and assistance. So, if you have any 
electrical problems on which you de- 
sire the unbiased and sound opinions 
of these men, submit them to the As- 
sociation. They will be brought to 
the attention of the proper commit- 
tees and you will receive a report on 
the matter. 


Paper presented before Eastern Association of 
Fire Chiefs, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1937. 





Program for |.A.F.C. 


A well rounded program has been ar- 
ranged for those who will attend the 
sixty-fifth annual conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 
to be held at Oklahoma City, Okla., Oc- 
tober 19 to 22. It is as follows: 


October 19, 1937 
Registration 8 a.m. to 9:45 a.m. 
Meeting called 10:00 a.m. 

Conference called to order 

Invocation 

Address of Welcome 

Response to Address of Welcome 

President’s Message 

Memorial Service 

Memorial Oration 

Announcements and adjournment for 

luncheon 


Afternoon 

Meeting called 2:00 p.m. 
Roll Call 
Adoption of minutes of preceding meet- 

ing 

Appointment of Committees 
Report of Secretary 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Board of Auditors 
Reading of Communications 
Report of Sectional Organizations 
Report of Standing Committee 

Topic No. 1: “Fighting Fires in Chemical 
Industries,” by Chief W. W. Stephen, 
Monsanto Chemical Works, Anniston, 
Ala. 

Topic No. 2: “European Signalling Sys- 
tems and Methods of Controlling 
Street Traffic,” by L. Spangenberg, En- 
gineer, Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion, Babson Park, Mass. 

Topic No. 3: “The New London, Texas, 
Schoolhouse Explosion,” by Dr. David 
J. Price, Principal Engineer in Charge 
of the Chemical Engineering Research 
Div., Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
mm <<. 

Topic No. 4: “Administration and Co- 
operation of Fire and Police Depart- 
ments,” by Judge Clifford Davis, Com- 
missioner of Safety, Memphis, Tenn. 

“Dutch Lunch” at Main Auditorium 6:30 
p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

Entertainment from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Stage drill by Kiltie girls ; 
Stage performance by Boy Scout whip 

team * 
Stage performance and dance by Na- 
tive Oklahoma Indians 


Wednesday, October 20 
Business Session 9:00 a.m. 
Topic No. 5: “What Future for Fire 
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Alarm Systems” by Mr. A. C. Hutson, 
Asst. Chief Engineer, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, N. Y. City. 

Topic No. 6: “Fighting Oil Well Fires,” 
by Chief George B. Goff, Oklahoma 
City. 

Topic No. 7: “Fire Protection and Fight- 
ing Oil Refinery Fires,” by Chief R. 
Granger, Tulsa, Okla. 


Business Session 2:00 p.m.—Round Table 
Conference 


Topic No.1: “Should emergency (rescue) 
trucks be under control of the Police 
Department or the Fire Department?” 

Topic No. 2: “Are we yet ready for the 

three platoon system?” 

:00 p.m.—Educational tour of the oil 

field by motor transportation. 

:30 p.m—Barbecue at State Fair 

Grounds. 

:30 p.m.—Wild gas well on fire in front 

of grandstand. Oil fire in front of 

grandstand. 

:00 p.m.—Return to Convention Head- 

quarters. 





ov w 
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Round Table Conference 8:00 p.m. 


Topic No. 3: “Should children be per- 
mitted in motion picture theatres un- 
accompanied by parent or adult guar- 
dian?” 

Topic No. 4: “How far should a Fire De- 
partment go in preparing specifications 
for fire apparatus?” 

Topic No. 5: “What should be done to 
check the growing number of fires 
caused by incinerators in apartment 
houses?” 

Topic No. 6: “What progress is being 
made toward preventing hazardous air 
conditioning installations?” 

Topic No. 7: “What has been your ex- 
perience with metal aerial ladders, 
particularly during the past winter?” 

Topic No. 8: “What has been your ex- 
perience with power operated aerial 
ladders during the past year?” 

Topic No. 9: “When and how should 
Fire Department ladders be tested? 
When should they be condemned?” 


Thursday, October 21 

Meeting called to order 9:00 a.m. 

Business Session 

Topic No. 8: “State Fire Department 
Training Schools” by Chief Ray Pence, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Topic No. 9: “Preparing for War Emer- 
gencies,” by Chief & Fire Commissioner 
John J. McElligott, N. Y. City and 
I. H. Case, V. Pres. & Gen. Megr., 

Fire ENGINEERING, N. Y. City. 


Round Table Conference 


Topic No, 10: “Is it feasible and desir- 
able to erect large structures on fire 
station sites in high value districts, 
the fire company to occupy the ground 
floor and other municipal offices the 
other floors?” 

Topic No. 11: ‘What warning signals do 
you consider necessary and desirable 
on fire apparatus?” 

Topic No. 12: “What is needed today 
in the way of new designs of ap- 
paratus and equipment in the fire 
service?” 

Topic No. 13: “What experience have 
you had with fog nozzles? What re- 
sults were secured?” 

Topic No. 14: “To what extent should 
the Fire Chief be concerned with fire 
prevention factors in building con- 
struction?” 


Business Session 2:00 p.m. 


Topic No. 10: “Can a Volunteer Depart- 
ment do Effective Inspection Work?’ 
by Chief M. F. Gunderson, Oelwein, 
Iowa. 

Topic No. 11: “First Aid Work,” by Dr. 
Harry M. Archer, Honorary Surgeon, 
Fire Department, N. Y. City. 

Topic No. 12: “What's New Among the 
Exhibitors?” (Exhibitors given oppor- 
tunity to tell of new products and in- 
teresting points of their exhibit). 

Civic Banquet and Ball: 6:30 p.m. 


Friday, October 22 


Meeting called to order 9:00 a.m. 
Unfinished business. 
Report of Secretary as to Attendance. 
New Business. 
Selection of Next Year’s Convention 
City. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 
Final Adjournment. 
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Rights of Aliens to Be Employed 
by Municipal Fire Departments 


A Careful Review of the Law as to Naturaliza- 
tion As Laid Down Recently by Higher Courts 


I: is well known that many ap- 
plicants have experienced unforeseen 
difficulties in obtaining naturalization 
or citizenship papers prior to becom- 
ing members of the municipal Fire 
Departments. Frequently, the great 
disappointment of applicants, caused 
by delay, results from inexperience 
ot laws relating to naturalization. In 
other instances, applicants actually 
are not aware of the correct legal 
procedure and therefore the unex- 
pected delays might not have been 
experienced had mistakes been avoid- 
ed. Therefore, the purpose of this 
article is to thoroughly and complete- 
ly review the law, as laid down by 
recent higher courts. 

First, it is important to know that 
the laws relating to aliens, and their 
right to become citizens of the 
United States, rests entirely in Con- 
gress. In other words, Congress may 
make valid laws forbidding all aliens, 
or certain classes of aliens, from en- 
tering the United States, and it may 
cause the expulsion of all aliens, cer- 
tain classes of aliens, or a certain 
alien. (285 F. 523.) 

On the other hand, Congress can- 
not pass valid laws forbidding citizens 
from coming into the United States, 
or expelling citizens from this coun- 
try unless they have committed a 
criminal offense, or they are fugitives 
from the justice of some foreign 
country. 

Under the latter circumstances laws 
passed by Congress are valid which 
compel citizens to leave this country 
or refuse to permit them to enter. 
All higher courts hold that the United 
States has plenary power, inherent 
in sovereignty and inalienable, to ex- 
clude or deport aliens, absolutely o1 
upon any condition it cares to im- 
pose. (Nicoli vs. Briggs, 83 F. (2d) 
375.) Moreover a decision of the 
Secretary of Labor denying an alien 
admission to the country is final and 
conclusive, unless proceedings were 
manifestly unfair, executive officers 
acted unlawfully or improperly, 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Attorney-at-Law 
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abused their discretion, or prevented 
fair investigation, or their authority 
was not fairly exercised consistently 
with principles of justice embraced 
within the conception of the United 
States Constitution. 


Civil Rights 


The term “Civil Rights” includes 
all rights which are the outgrowth, or 
the result of civilization and which 
naturally, and legally, may be ex- 
pected to include the natural rights of 
the subjects of a government con- 
trolled by its subjects. (219 Pac. 
700.) These respective rights are 
held by the higher courts to be per- 
sonal security in the lawful enjoy- 
ment of life, limb, body, health, repu- 
tation, personal liberty, and property. 
Such rights are not derived from gov- 
ernmental agencies, as municipalities, 
states, federal, or the state, or the 
United States Constitutions, but they 
exist inherently and are merely re- 
affirmed by provisions in the States’ 
and United States Constitutions. 
Any restrictions thereto are the re- 
sult of law making bodies composed 
of citizens themselves who for good 
and reasonable reasons may decide to 
curtail the natural civil rights of the 
citizens including themselves. (245 
S. W. 944.) 

Restrictive laws of this nature ap- 
ply solely to persons who owe al- 
legiance to foreign countries and ob- 





viously do not apply to citizens of 
the United States. 

On the other hand, it is interesting 
to know that the higher courts have 
consistently held that when the word 
“citizen” is used in any ordinary law, 
it includes citizens of the United 
States, and also citizens of all other 
countries who at present are in this 
country whether or not they are 
naturalized. (207 Pac. 490.) 

All persons are presumed to be 
citizens of the United States until the 
contrary is definitely proved. (178 
N. W. 738.) In other words, in the 
absence of proof that a person is not 
a citizen of this country, the law pre- 
sumes that he is a citizen. 

Also, it is important to know that 
various courts have held that a person 
may be a citizen of the United States, 
and yet not be a citizen of a particular 
state. (23 F. 341.) 

The term “citizen of a state’’ means 
legally that a person is a citizen of 
the United States and that he resides 
in a particular state. (207 Pac. 490.) 


Contract Rights of Aliens 


An alien legally is a person who 
owes allegiance to a foreign country. 
(6 F. (2d) 670.) A foreigner who 
holds only a declaration of intention 
is a foreign subject. (248 F. 992.) 

A citizen of the United States has 
no legal right to enter into a contract 
of any kind with an alien who is not 
eligible to becoming a citizen of the 
United States, unless the law of the 
state in which the contract is made 
specifically provides that the contract 
is valid. 

Moreover, state laws and municipal 
ordinances are valid by the terms of 
which aliens are prohibited from em- 
joying the privileges of citizens, as 
where aliens are prohibited from 
owning real property ; receiving com- 
pensation under State Compensation 
laws which authorize payments to in- 
jured workmen; applying and being 
appointed firemen either regular of 
volunteer ; being a member of lodges. 
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associations, municipal departments, 
and the like. 


Citizenship of an Alien 


Circumstances may exist under 
which the acquired rights to citizen- 
ship may be withdrawn from an alien 
who has received naturalization 
papers. 

However, the fact that an appli- 
cant for naturalization changes his 
occupation from the one stipulated in 
his application does not deprive him 
of his acquired rights of citizenship 
(227 F. 247). This is true although 
United States Statutes limit the num- 
ber of persons in a stated occupation 
who may have the privilege of citizen- 
ship, and afterward the naturalized 
citizen changes his occupation to the 
occupation listed as limited (238 F. 
68. ) 

For example, a United States 
Statute provides that no laborers shall 
be naturalized who are under contract 
to perform certain kinds of work, as 
where a construction company, rail- 
way company, or the like agrees to 
give aliens work who come into this 
country. It also specifies that persons 
who belong to a learned profession 
shall not be affected by the law, but 
may be naturalized. The legal ques- 
tion arose as to who belongs to a 
“learned” profession. The higher 
courts have held that learned profes- 
sions include teachers, 260 F. 104; 
bookkeeper, 262 F. 91; clerk, 253 
F, 97; telegraph operator, 296 F. 
506; marine or mechanical engineer, 
276 F. 954; salesman, 238 F. 632. 
Other members of “learned” profes- 
sions, lawyers, doctors, dentists, and 
all persons who have studied or spe- 
cialized in a particular kind of work. 


Five Year Residence Requirement 


The United States Statute requir- 
ing aliens to reside within the United 
States for a period of five years be- 
fore filing a petition for citizenship is 
intended to permit proper and careful 
observation of the applicant’s reputa- 
tion, experience, dependability, effi- 
ciency, and ability. (242 F. 741.) 

Of course, naturalization papers 
may be refused any alien who is like- 
ly to become a public charge, who is 
a nuisance, criminal, or otherwise un- 
desirable, or who makes false state- 


ments on his or her petition. (268 F. 
172.) 


Law of Naturalization 


In order that readers may have at 
hand concise records of important de- 
cisions rendered by recent higher 
courts, on the subject of naturaliza- 


tion, we shall review several authen- 
tic cases, as follows: 

An alien who pleaded guilty of a 
felony embezzlement was sentenced to 
imprisonment in a state penitentiary, 
was subsequently paroled, and later 
pardoned by the governor. He was 
held not entitled to hearing on peti- 
tion for citizenship until five years 
after termination of parole by pardon. 
(14 F. Supp. 394.) 

An immigrant who had entered the 
United States in 1892, and in 1895 
was convicted of voluntary man- 
slaughter and sentenced to a peniten- 
tiary from which he was discharged 
in 1901, and who remained in the 
United States in 1907, held properly 
denied citizenship on ground of un- 
lawful entry. (83 F. (2d) 276.) 

The statute requiring aliens before 
being granted citizenship to reside 
“continuously” within the United 
States for five years, immediately pre- 
ceding date of petition for citizenship, 
held required to be liberally con- 
strued. In other words, an alien may 
leave this country for brief periods, 
if he intends to return, without af- 
fecting the five year requirement. On 
the other hand, in a late case (15 F. 
Supp. 761), the higher court held that 
an alien’s three 
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papers, or failed to admit disqualifica- 
tions as being a criminal or otherwise 
undesirable. (16 Fed. Supp. 963.) 


The Law of Deportation 

There are many reasons why aliens 
may be deported from the United 
States. Let us review actual higher 
court cases on this subject decided 
during the past few months. 

Various courts have held that to 
successfully attack a deportation or- 
der it must be shown that a fair hear- 
ing was denied, or that the order was 
made without substantial support in 
evidence, or that the law does not 
authorize deportation in due consider- 
ation of the evidence. (83 F. (2d) 
375). However, if the facts are 
proved conclusively, the deportation 
order is valid. Aliens recently were 
deported in view of the following 
facts : 

Evidence that an alien was an ac- 
tive member of a Communist party of 
the United States held to justify de- 
portation on ground that he had be- 
come a member of or affiliated with 
an organization advocating the over- 
throw of the United States Govern- 
ment by force. (14 F. Supp. 484.) 

Danger that deported alien would 
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French Firemen Have Short Wave Receiving Sets 

For some time the Fire Department of Paris, France, has claimed that it 
is insufficiently manned. 
force, short wave receiving sets are placed in the homes of each fireman. 
This system of short wave radio communication for Fire Department use 
is also used in the town of Asnieres with a great deal of success. This 
system, it is believed, is particularly applicable for small towns which 
rely on a volunteer Fire Department. Above is the short wave radio 
broadcasting set used at the fire house. 


To obtain better protection with the present 
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be maltreated on return to native land 
held not to prevent deportation of 
alien, especially in view of the fact 
that alien may be deported to any 
country of his choice, except con- 
tiguous territory. (14 F. Supp. 485.) 

Where an illiterate widow, aged 70, 
who had lived 21 years in the United 
States, obtained re-entry permit he- 
fore leaving for foreign visit, and on 
return had only $100 on hand, with 
about $1,000 in postal savings bank 
in Italy, and no one was obligated to 
support her, it was held justified in 
finding that alien was likely to become 
public charge, and Secretary of Labor 
was warranted in refusing to admit 
her. (Minuto v. Reimer, 83 F. (2d) 
166.) 

A person was born in the United 
States. After becoming twenty-one 
years old he enlisted in the Polish 
army and took an oath of allegiance 
to Poland. He thereby became ex- 
patriated, and hence was subject to 
deportation because of entry into 
United States upon passport obtained 
through false representations. (14 F. 
Supp. 770.) 

A mere suspicion by the Board of 
Special Inquiry that a girl applying 
for admission was coming for im- 
moral purposes was not enough upon 
which to base an order of exclusion 
as it must be proved by facts relat- 
ing to the girl’s past life before ad- 
mission may be refused or she may be 


deported. (84 F. (2d) 763.) 
Must Prove Good Moral Character 


On the other hand, another higher 
court held that an applicant for citi- 
zenship must allege and prove that he 
possesses a good moral character 
which meets standards of average 
citizen of community in which he 
resides. Ordinarily, alien criminals 
should be deported rather than ad- 
mitted to citizenship. Alien convicted 
of felony cannot be admitted to citi- 
zenship unless he has been uncondi- 
tionally pardoned. (289 N. Y. S. 
869.) 

Failure of an alien to pay ship fare 
held not a crime involving “moral 
turpitude” which would warrant de- 
portation, where offense was not 
coupled with any larcency in obtain- 
ing passage and passage ticket was 
not stolen by the alien. (16 F. Supp. 
428.) 

Obviously, until the final papers 
authorizing citizenship are received 
by an alien he remains an alien, and 
he cannot be favored with the privi- 
lege of a citizen of the United States. 
Moreover, as before indicated, the 
right to citizenship may be withdrawn 
for any good and valid reason. 





Old Fire Patrol Abolished 


One hundred years ago, there was 
founded in New York City, the first 
salvage corps in the United States. Fire 
Patrol No. 1, of 8 Franklin Street, was 
disbanded on August 23, and the men 
have been assigned to other companies. 

Formerly this company answered 
from fifteen to twenty calls each day, 
but recently the number of calls had 
been cut down to about four. 


2 Blocks Razed at Beach 


Starting in an ice-cream stand in the 
center of the amusement section of 
Rockaway Beach, Long Island, fire 
swept through two blocks of concessions 
and did damage estimated at $150,000. 
Fire was discovered at 9:55 a.m., and re- 
sulted in the premature opening of the 
Marine Parkway Bridge over the Rock- 
away inlet. 

Mayor LaGuardia and other city of- 
ficials were at hand to attend the open- 


es 
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Mason. He also was a member of the 
Redmen and Elks. He is survived by his 
widow, Mary Wallace Hubbard and two 
sons, Henry T. and Lloyd. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday, August 
17, at the Masonic Temple, Greenwich. 
Honorary pall bearers were the Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants of the two central 
fire companies in Greenwich over which 
Chief Hubbard was in charge. 

Fire department officials from various 
cities in the state attended the funeral. 

THoMAS F. MAGNER 





Spectator Drowns at Fire 

A four-alarm blaze swept the Com- 
mercial Bag Manufacturing Co. plant 
in Baltimore, Md., August 16. The 
fire was discovered during the lunch 
hour and a box alarm promptly sounded. 
Four engines, two trucks, one hose, one 
water tower, and a fireboat responded 
to the first alarm. The blaze had as- 
sumed such headway that a second was 
sent at once. A few minutes later the 
roof fell in, showering nearby lumber 





Fire Which Razed Two Blocks Near the Shore at Rockaway, L. |. 


ing of the bridge. The bridge was 
opened before the dedication to permit 
three fire trucks from Brooklyn to pass 
over. 

Bungulows for two to three blocks on 
either side of the fire were ordered 
evacuated until the fire was brought 
under control. 





Chief |. M. Hubbard Dead 


Isaac M. Hubbard, Chief of the 
Greenwich, Conn., Fire Department and 
a volunteer fireman for thirty-nine years. 
died on August 15 from a heart attack 
suffered while at home at the age of 
sixty, Chief Hubbard, a member of the 
Connecticut State Firemen’s Association, 
and host to the 1936 convention of that 
organization, was named Chief of the 
Greenwich department in 1933 when the 
town and borough combined. 

The late Chief Hubbard was active in 
fraternal orders, being a 32nd degree 


yards with embers. A third and fourth 
alarm were then sounded. 

The plant is located at Jones Falls. 
Three fireboats tied up opposite the 
building, taking lines ashore, and also 
using their guns on the blaze. When the 
fire spread to the two lumber yards 
office workers removed their records to 
the nearby city morgue for safety. 
Three firemen were slightly injured and 
one spectator drowned in Jones Falls. 

Otis SMITH. 





Westfield Observes Anniversary 


Westfield, Mass., is observing the one 
hundreth anniversary of the formal or- 
ganization of its Fire Department. 

In 1837, the Board of Selectmen di- 
rected that a suitable person be em- 
ployed to take charge of each fire engine 
and to keep it in good condition. This 
marked the start of the local paid de- 
partment. LaRRY DONOVAN. 
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PROMOTIONAL STUDY COURSE 


Herein is presented a series of definitions, questions and answers 
designed to aid fire department officers in preparing themselves 
for promotional examinations. In this department, which appears 
monthly, will be included questions typical of examinations held 


throughout the country. 




















Atmo signal: 


Definitions 


Automatic local fire alarm 


system utilizing system of expansion 
under heat of air contained in small 
tube installed along ceilings and walls 
and leading at each end to opposed 


diaphragms 


with vents and com- 


pensating chambers in a detector unit. 


Attritions machines: 


Usually consist of 


two metal discs suveleien vertically, 


turning in 


opposite directions and 


separated by a slight space ('%4-inch) 
with slightly indented surfaces to give 
a grinding surface, and enclosed in a 
metal case, giving the appearance of a 
blower. 


Battens: 


Pieces of boards or scantling a 


few inches wide, used to hold together 
several pieces running lengthwise. 


Bay-construction: 


Term used to denote 


the absence of the ordinary small size 
beams in floor construction and is the 
space representing the span between 
rows of parallel beams or girders. 


Black powder: 
75 per cent saltpetre, 


Explosive consisting of 
10 per cent sul- 


phur, 15 per cent charcoal. 


. 


3. 


6. 


Questions 
(To be answered in next issue) 


What instructions would you give a 

recruit in the following: 

(a) Use of pipes and nozzles. 

(b) Entering a building charged 
with smoke. 

(c) Care of roof lines. 

(d) Making siamese connection. 

If you were in charge of a company 

operating a line on one of the upper 

floors of a building, and you found 

your line too short to reach the posi- 

tion desired, what would you do? 

How would you do it? 


False and True Questions 


(Is each question false or true? Answers 


in next issue) 


T F—tThe first hook and ladder 
company to arrive at a building on 
fire should always immediately be- 
gin to ventilate it. 
T F—Concrete floors are 
a hy ne 

F—Automatic relief valves are 
aaa necessary on pumpers of 
a centrifugal type. 
‘’ F—Engine pressure is always 
i. to nozzle pressure plus fric- 
tion loss in the hose and at con- 
nections. 
T F—The stream of water from a 
soda and acid chemical tank is much 
more effective in putting out a fire 
on a wooden roof than a stream of 
hydrant water of the same size and 
velocity. 
[! F—The friction loss in a line of 
3. inch hose with 2%4-inch couplings 
is almost as great as the loss in a 
line of 2%-inch hose of the same 
length with 2%-inch couplings be- 


always 


13. 


16. 


21. 


2? 


23. 


cause in the former case couplings 
smaller than the hose break up the 
smoothly flowing stream of water. 
oa 7 r should 
be able to deliver at least its full 
rated capacity at 120 pounds net 
pump pressure through two 100-foot, 
24-inch hose lines siamesed into a 
one and three-quarters-inch nozzle. 
T F—A fire engine standing on a 
street pavement 40 feet above the 
surface of the Hudson River can 
draw water from the iver if the en- 
gine has been kept in proper con- 
dition and if it is not more than 200 
feet from the river. 

T F—Battered threads on _ the 
siamese of a standpipe make it use- 
less as soon as the water that was 
in the tank has been used. 

T F—If 24-inch couplings are used 
with both 3-inch hose and with 
2%-inch hose, the advantages of 
using uniform couplings offsets the 
disadvantage of the greater friction 
loss that results from the use of 
24-inch instead of 3-inch couplings 
in the 3-inch hose. 

T F—tThe net water pressure of a 
fire engine at work is affected by 
the length of hose and by the size 
of the hose and nozzle. 

T F—Skylights with wire netting 
are required over the stages of 
theatres. 

T F—It is not necessary to draw 
water from a standpipe in order to 
find out whether or not it is full of 
water. 

T F—The capacity of a steam fire 
engine depends only on the bore 
while that of a gasoline engine de- 
pends on the number of cylinders 
as well as on the bore. 

T F—A pressure of 60 to 70 pounds 
at a two-inch nozzle will throw a 
stream of water the maximum dis- 
tance for that nozzle. 

A fire in a drug store, other- 
wise unaccounted for, might, under 
certain rather unusual conditions, 
be due to a gold fish bowl displayed 
in the window. 

T F—High pressure steam pipes in 
contact with wood constitute a real 
fire hazard. 

T F—Smoke and fumes given off 
by hemp, jute and sisal when burn- 
ing are toxic. 








Completion Statements 


In order to facilitate the extinguish- 
ing of fires in modern industrial 
buildings they usually have installed 
as a part of their permanent, im- 
movable equipment .............-. 
OE snes endiedca 

When fighting a fire, if locked doors 
are encountered members of the 


force, before breaking the doors, 
are them. 
eee may be 
explosive. 
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24. The highest floor of a building (12 
feet per story) on which a water 
tower can operate with full effec- 
ge | eos floor. 


Answers to Questions in Previous Issue 


1. Although the problem does not ex- 
plicitly state such, it will be assumed 
that at the time fire is discovered the 
tenement house is well filled with oc- 
cupants, and that they have not been 
notified of the fire. Under these condi- 
tions the life hazard will be extreme. 
The fire hazard will also be severe due 
to the exposure fires caused by embers. 
It will be further assumed that I arrive 
with an engine company, and am fol- 
lowed by two other engine companies 
and two ladder companies. 

Assuming that I am the first officer to 
arrive, and roll in with my engine com- 
pany on a box alarm, my operations 
would be as follows: | would immedi- 
ately order transmission of second alarm. 

Life hazard must receive first con- 
sideration. First engine company will 
therefore stretch in two lines to the stair- 
well, and kill the fire around the stair- 
well if such is possible, If the fire has 
originated in the basement, one of the 
lines will be assigned to cover the door 
leading to the basement within the 
building. 

First truck company ordered to send 
two men to the roof at once to ven- 
tilate by opening up over stairwell, and 
removing hatch covers from roof. 

Balance of ladder company go through 
the building and, by using stairways, 1f 
such are available, get all tenants to 
the street. 

If stairways cannot be used, then lad- 
ders will have to be placed front and 
rear in attempt to get the people out 
ot the building to safety. 

In any case, ventilation and prompt 
use of streams to hold the fire are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

If there are buildings on either side 
of the fire building through which per- 
sons may get from the upper floors of 
the tenement house, these means would 
be employed. 

If necessary, in the oper ration of sav- 
ing life, second due engine company 
would be ordered to stretch in line to 
operate at such point as_ conditions 
require. 

If line is not immeditely necessary in 
the saving of life, this company would 
be assigned to covering exposures to 
neighboring buildings, where roofs have 
already ignited from embers. 

In accomplishing this, a single line 
may be stretched from pumper, and 
branched into two small diameter lines 
with small nozzles for covering the 
neighboring roofs. Third engine com- 
pany would be placed in similar service. 

Upon the arrival of additional appa- 
ratus, it would be assigned to operate on 
the fire, and all efforts would be made 
to hold the fire from extending until 
the arrival of a superior officer. 

2. If a motor pumping engine (cen- 
trifugal) rated at 300 pounds pressure 
is hooked up in tandem with a high pres- 
sure hydrant, delivering 300 pounds pres- 
sure to the pumper, the pressure at the 
discharge outlet of the pumper would 
be somewhat less than 600 pounds as- 
suming that the pumper was delivering 
an increase of pressure of 300 pounds to 
the water which is supplied to it by the 
hydrant. The difference between the 
pressure at the pumper outlet and 600 
pounds is due to the loss of pressure by 
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friction of the water when passing 
through the pumper. In answering ex- 
amination questions it is usually as- 
sumed that the pressure at the discharge 
outlet of the pumper will be equal to 
the pressure created by the pump, plus 
the pressure of water delivered to it. 
In this case it would be assumed that 
the discharge pressure is 600 pounds. 

Che discharge from the pumper under 
the above conditions would be the same 
as that delivered by the hydrant, the 
only function of the pumper in this case 
being to raise the pressure. As a gen- 
eral rule, any pressure delivered to the 
pumper by a hydrant makes it possible 
for the pumper to discharge more wate! 
at a moderate pressure. It is the power 
of the gasoline motor which determines 
the performance of a pumper, and if the 
gasoline motor is helped in its work by 
the pressure furnished by the hydrant, 
it can naturally operate at a higher speed 
when under this pressure, thus increas- 
ing the discharge. 

3. Practically all animal oils used in 
commerce are susceptible to spontaneous 
ignition. Among these might be men- 
tioned tallow, oleo oil, lard oil, bone oil, 
neatsfoot oil, red oil, and fish oils. 

None of them is volatile. 

The normal flash point of these oils 
centers around 500 degrees Fahr. 

4. False; 5. False; 6. True; 7. False; 
8. False; 9. False; 10. True; 11. True; 
12. True; 13. True; 14. False; 15. True; 

17 


16. True: 17. True; 18. False; 19. False; 
20. True; 21. True; 22. True 

23 ignites. 

24. higher. 

25 conduction convection 


radiation. ‘ 
26. ...carbon tetrachloride... 
soda and acid. . 


New Stations Urged for New 
Orleans 


In a report of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the Association of Com- 
merce, New Orleans, La., it was recom- 
mended that the city build seven new 
fire stations, abandon eighteen houses 
and relocate some of the others. 

Walker K. Grant, engineer, Louisiana 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau, was 
consulted and approved the report. He 
urged that the present repair shop be 
moved to larger quarters. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers concurred with all the recom- 
mendations, except that they urged a 
different location for one of the ladder 
companies 


N. J. Cuts Fireworks “Accidents 


As the result of a state law in New 
Jersey, enacted a couple of years ago, 
which prohibits the sale and use of fire- 
works except under supervision at a 
public exhibition, the number of acci- 
dents as the result of Fourth of July 
celebrations has been cut sharply. In 
1927, there were 927 accidents in the 
state. This year the number was cut to 
36. There were a total of 31 prosecu- 
tions for violations of the law in fourteen 
communities 

The law was the culmination of many 
years of hard work by the Fire Chiefs 
in the state, and a number of other or- 
ganizations. While the law prohibits 
the sale and use of fireworks, it makes 
possible public display of fireworks in 
charge of a competent operator. This 
vear 101 permits were issued for public 
fireworks displays 











By William Paul Babcock 


“The King is dead. Long live the 
King!” 

“Requiescat in Pace!” 

“They cut down the Old Pine Tree! 

“The last alarm!” 

Gee, | can’t choose a suitable heading 
this time. 

What I mean is, they’ve disbanded 
Fire Patrol No. 1, in New York City. 

What, you might ask, does that mean 
to me? Well, Brother, that’s like sell- 
ing the old farm, or somet’n, for I knew 
them way back, when ig 

It was in 1916 that I was in business 
downtown in Manhattan, and while an 
enthusiastic volunteer fireman, what I 
didn’t know about New York smoke- 
eaters was plenty. 

We had organized a “Fire Patrol” in 
the home town, Nyack, on the Hudson, 
principally to keep the crowds back, as 
the Police Department said he couldn't 
do it alone. 

One morning I found the office burned 
out and a fireman on duty, whose badge, 
like mine, read “Fire Patrol.” Then for 
the first time I saw “salvage covers” 
and was immediately sold on their value. 
The home-towners instructed me to get 
more dope about this new method of 


” 
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fire-fighting, with the result that I met 
one grand guy, the “Skipper” of Patrol 
No. 1, then located at 41 Murray Street. 

Shortly thereafter one of my buddies 
and I spent a week with Capt. Albert 
Sidney Johnston at the above location, 
and received our first taste of salvage 
work. 

I recall distinctly that the officer in 
charge of our first trick to “strip” covers 
was none other than “Bill” Cashman, 
now conducting that invaluable salvage 
school. 

It was tough enough when they moved 
No. 1 over to the new quarters near 
Mulberry Bend, for the old place seemed 
like home. But now to have this outfit 
mustered out—I just can’t take it! 

However, we have some mementoes 
to keep alive the memory of those days, 
not the least of them being the old sign 
“Fire Patrol,’ which now graces the 
quarters of my home town unit, which, 
of course, is the offspring of New York 
Fire Patrol No. 1, and here’s hoping 
the child, now in its youth and just com- 
ing of age, will always be a credit to 
its beloved daddy— 

“Gone, but not forgotten!” 


Ex-Chief McKinney Dead 
George P. L. McKinney, retired Chief 
of Norman, Okla., died of heart trouble. 
He retired from the fire service on July 
1, 1927. 








Wisconsin Paid Firemen Meet 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Paid Firemen’s Association 
was held at Wisconsin Rapids on August 
3 to 5. George Johnson, Racine, was 
re-elected President and William H. 
Schultz, Sheboygan, re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Elmer Schoen, Green 
Bav, is Vice-President. 


Gasoline Tank Explodes and Fires Several Tank Cars 


_Eight men were hurt when a gasoline tank exploded at the Sinclair plant, East Chicago, Ind. 
Fire spread to several tank cars and threatened an adjacent supply of gasoline. Prompt fire-fighting 
methods prevented the blaze from doing greater damage. The photograph shows foam being appli 


to the burning tank cars. 
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SALVAGE WORK IN THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


For years, there used to be a 


standing accusation that the firemen 


suld throw out a clock from an 


upper floor window and carry down 


mattress. There may have been 


some foundation of truth for it, and 


then again, perhaps not. 


It does indicate, however, a crude 


attempt at salvaging the contents of 


a residence. 


It is a relic of the days 


when damage to the contents of a 
building were always much higher 
than the fire damage to the building. 


important part of Fire 
operations. 


to 


furniture, 


sic 


Now, salvage work has become an 
Department 
While firemen are trying 
extinguish the fire, others cover up 
or stock if the fire is in a 
wre. Before the firemen leave, any 


openings made in a roof, door or 
window, are covered to keep out rain 


or 


snow. Nor is that all. Excess 


water is swept out, floors are mopped 
up, and the premises left in as good 
condition as possible. 


discussion on 


This round table is devoted to a 
salvage work. The 


problem in full appears in the box 


on this page. 


In the box on the fol- 


lowing page is the question that will 
be treated in the next issue plus the 


continuation of 


the discussion on 


salvage work. 


Discussion of the Question 


Ralph J. Scott, Chief, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


[he Los Angeles Fire Department 
has about 1,100 salvage covers in serv- 
ice, approximately half of which are 
on rigs and the remainder in reserve. 

We have eight regular salvage 
wagons, each equipped mainly with 
covers. Four salvage wagons carry 
sixty-five covers each, three carry 
torty each, and one carries twenty-five, 
all with equivalent amounts in reserve. 
Each of our twenty truck companies 
carry six covers, with six in reserve. 
Many of our engines, especially in the 
the outlying districts, carry two or 
more covers. 

Our experience has shown that eight 
years is the reasonable life of a salvage 
cover 

The use of salvage covers by Fire 
Departments is no longer an innova- 
tion, but is practiced in greater or 
lesser degree by most of the major 
departments of the country. To claim 
that the vital function of a Fire De- 


partment is to respond to fires for the 
sole purposes of confining fire to its 
place of origin, that no one but the in- 
surance companies are concerned in 
the preservation of property exposed 
to water and smoke damage in the 
premises where fire occurs is to at- 
tempt to revive a fallacy which has 
been thoroughly discredited long ago. 
Premium rates are scaled by the fire 
loss yardstick (which includes fire, 
water and smoke damage). They are 
raised when excessive losses prevail, 
and the insurance company is in the 
capacity of an agency which broadly 
distributes the losses. Property which 


is destroyed is lost to every useful 
purpose. 
By the intelligent use of salvage 


covers, the Fire Department is per- 

forming a civic duty for the benefit of 
every citizen. Smoke and water dam- 
age constitutes such a large propor- 
tion of the total loss when fire occurs, 
that the duty to protect personal prop- 
erty to the fullest extent possible can- 
not be minimized. 


E. A. Traeger, Chief, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Salvage work is performed in 
this department with the cooperation 
of and in conjunction with the salvage 
corps. 

We have 128 salvage covers in the 
department. Whenever covers are all 
in use or temporarily unfit for use in 
any of the companies, covers are fur- 
nished us by the salvage corp. 

Covers are part of the equipment of 
all engine and ladder companies in 
districts not covered by the salvage 
corps. Our experience leads me to 
believe that the life of a cover is 
determined by its quality and by the 
care it receives and the purposes for 
which it is used. This is indicated 
by a perusal of our records which dis- 
close that of the lot purchased in 1929, 
fifty per cent is still in service; in 1930, 








HERE IS THE PROBLEM 

Do you perform salvage work 
in your department? 

How many covers have you? 

On what apparatus are they car- 
ried? 

What do you consider the useful 
life of a cover? 

What benefits do you believe re- 
sult from a department doing sal- 
vage work? 








W. Q. Dowling, 


twenty-eight per cent still in service; 
and in 1931, one-third still in service. 
Many benefits result from a depart- 
ment doing salvage work, such as sav- 
ing property from damage from fire 
and water with resulting lower fire 
losses. It has a tendency to make the 
personnel loss and water conscious at 
fires. The most outstanding and 
beneficial feature of a Fire Depart- 
ment doing salvage work, in my opin- 
ion, is the appreciation shown by the 
owners and occupants of premises in- 
volved in fires, which affects favorably 
the prestige of the Fire Department 
and as such is of untold benefit to 
the personnel where improvement of 
working conditions is concerned. 


Chief, Jacksonville, 
Fla.: We perform salvage work in 
our department and carry sixty covers 
on the hook and ladder trucks. There 
is no way of computing the life of a 
cover, as it depends upon the use they 
are put to. Our covers are inspected 
after each time used and if damaged, 
they are repaired, but if too badly 
damaged, they are discarded. We 
have some covers that are more than 
ten years old, and are in perfect shape. 
There is no way of estimating the 
benefits of salvage work. When we 
arrive at a fire, the men commence 
covering up, and the stock or furni- 
ture is protected from water. It is 
also protected from sparks to a great 
degree. I consider salvage covers one 
of the necessary parts of a Fire De- 
partment equipment. 

One of the members wrote the fol- 
lowing relative to salvage cover work 

“Salvage work is nothing more than 
an advanced step in fire fighting. In 
all fires there is a certain amount of 
salvage work to be done, if a good 
job is to be done. This salvage work 
begins even before the fire starts and 
continues after the fire is out, and un- 
til the property is repaired or re- 
placed.” 

The benefits derived from 
work in a Fire Department are too 
numerous to mention, but I think 
some of the most important ones are 
as follows: 

First, it saves property that would 
otherwise be ruined or damaged, in 
that it keeps a lot of unnecessary 
water out of the building. Second, it 
lessens the work and hazards of a 
fireman. If more water than is needed 
is used on a fire, it takes extra work 
to clean up and the more water you 
put in a building the more liable it is 
to collapse and injure someone. 

And last and I believe one of the 
greatest benefits is, that it is one of 
the most outstanding selling agents 
that a Fire Department has. The 
good merits of a department must be 


salvage 
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sold to the public. You can pretty 
well judge a Fire Department by the 
kind of salvage work it does. 

P. McCosker, Chief, Bangor, Maine.: 
We perform salvage work in our de- 
partment and we have fourteen covers. 
All our pumpers carry covers and we 
also carry them on our ladder trucks. 
In fact, each piece of apparatus has 
covers. 

A good cover with careful care 
should give about five to seven years 
service. But it, of course, all depends 
upon how the cover is used and where 
it is used. We do know that the 
salvage cover should be of good ma- 
terial to begin with, and when any 
holes appear in the cover it should be 
put out of use as a salvage cover. 
It has served its usefulness as a sal- 
vage cover when it shows much signs 
of rough wear. 

Many benefits result from a depart- 
ment doing salvage work. There is 
the great saving accomplished by cov- 
ering up immediately all exposed 
gocds, furniture, etc. Fires that could 
run into large losses are lowered con- 
siderably by the use and aid of salvage 
work in a department. It may be a 
large store or simply a dwelling house, 
the ends reached are the same. Goods 
are saved that otherwise would have 
been ruined. Salvage work is a very 
important (or should be) part of any 
Fire Department. 


Wm. J. Sands, Chief, Quincy, Mass.: 


W. P. Weeks, Chief, 


Every member of our department has 
been drilled in the most approved 
methods of salvage work. Our drill 
masters have observed the methods 
used by the Protective Departments 
of both Boston and Worcester, and 
have copied their methods on a smaller 
scale. Each piece of apparatus car- 
ries at least three covers, and the busy 
ladder companies carry seven covers. 
The department has fifty salvage cov- 
ers in all. 

With proper care and attention, we 
find our covers last on an average of 
at least ten years. We have covers 
fifteen years old and still in excellent 
condition. 

Effective department salvage work 
has cut our fire loss, particularly the 
loss resulting from water, at least 
twenty-five per cent. We have found 
that the heaviest loss from fires comes 
from water and not fire, consequently 
we try as much as possible to cut 
down water loss. 


Battle Creek, 
Mich.: We do perform salvage work 
in our department. We have forty 
Shuredry covers in service. We have 
been using this kind of cover for the 
past twenty years. We carry four 
covers on all pumping engines, and 
ten covers on each service truck. We 
have covers in service that are fifteen 
years old. Each time they are used 
we check them for holes, and they are 
always washed after each fire in which 
they are used. All covers bear a 
serial number, also the number of the 
company to whom they belong, and 
the date on which they were put in 
service. 

This service reduces our water loss 
on ¢ontents, and is appreciated by the 
public. 


H. C. Crumb, Chief, Bay City, Mich.: 
In a town the-size of Bay City it is 
quite necessary that we do our own 
salvage work, if there is any to be 


done. We have 


twenty-four covers 








HERE IS THE PROBLEM 
FOR THE NEXT ISSUE 


About what percentage of alarms 
do you receive over the telephone? 

What precautions do you em- 
ploy in recording telephoned fire 
alarms? 

Have you found any effective 
method for verifying them, and if 
so, how is it done? 

Have you had any complaints 
of the Fire Department failing to 
get a location of fire correctly over 
the telephone? 

Do you believe there is need for 
some method of accurately record- 
ing telephone alarms automatically 
as they are received? 


And Also 
The continuation of the round 


table discussion on salvage work 
in the Fire Department. 








and six of them are carried on each 
of the two service trucks, keeping the 
other twelve in reserve and shifting 
them about once a month. 

As to the life of the covers, I cannot 
say, but we have some that are five 
years old, and I cannot see that they 
are worn. I think with proper care, 
and by that I mean thoroughly wash- 
ing and drying after each time used, 
and continually patching any burned 
or torn spots, that good covers will 
last a long time. 

I think that the results obtained 
from the use of covers in this town 
has more than paid for their cost, for 
I have any number of letters from 
interested parties who have had fires, 
commending the Fire Department on 
the small water loss at their fires. 

Wm. J. Lutz, Chief, Wilmington, Del.: 
We perform salvage duty in the best 
manner and it is of great benefit to 
the public, as well as to the Fire 
Department. We have thirty-six sal- 
vage covers, twenty-two of which are 
carried on the squad apparatus and 
four on each ladder truck. The pres- 
ent covers that we have in service 
were purchased in 1923. The results 
derived from the salvage covers and 
salvage work has been very beneficial, 
and the fire losses can be reduced by 
the use of salvage work along with 
the use of salvage covers. The De- 
partment is strong for salvage work, 
in order to keep fire losses to the 
minimum. 

On the squad apparatus all kinds of 
equipment for saving life and the 
preservation of property is carried. 
Following is the list of tools and ap- 
pliances that are carried on this ap- 
paratus: 

One inhalator, one Ross thawing 
device, one Airco burner outfit, two 
1 quart Pyrene guns, one 1 gallon 
Pyrene gun, two McCaa oxyger 
masks, two Burrell gas masks, two 
ammonia masks, two rubber ammonia 
suits, one National first aid kit. one 
half inch rope, 150 feet, one three- 
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quarter-inch rope 180 feet, two oil 
flares, one life gun, one 8-pound can 
bicarbonate soda, two hatchets, one 
ball hammer, two pairs safety glasses, 
one hack saw, one saw, one compass 
saw, two pipe wrenches, two bale 
hooks, six sprinkler heads, two wall 
chains, two galvanized buckets, twelve 
12 by 15-foot tarpaulins, one electric 
hand lantern, one 1,250-watt generator 
complete, two 150-watt floodlights, 
one electric drill, one Gilson water 
curtain, three star drills, three sulphur 
candles, 300 feet wire cable, two 19- 
pound sledges, six hose straps, four 
wedges, two pairs rubber gloves, two 
pick head axes, one fire freeze tank, 
one 2%-gallon Phomene tank, one 
2%-gallon chemical tank, one New 
York wall nozzle, one adjustable spray 
nozzle, one %-inch controlling nozzle, 
two straw brooms, two mops, two 
floor squeeges, two scoop shovels, one 
roll roofer felt, one five-pound can 
roof nails, one cooper hose jacket, one 
siphon and fittings, two snatch blocks, 
two tin roof cutters, one Hale door 
opener, perfection pipe holder, one 
wall hook, three sprinkler stops, three 

5-ton jacks, one hose clamp, two pinch 
ti four 106-foot electric extension 
cords, one 500-floodlight, two 250- 
watt floodlights, one electric hammer, 
one pair wire cutters, one gas stop, 
one bundle lath, one 100-foot 2%-inch 
hose and one vapor nozzle for oil fires. 


A. MacC. Marsh, Chief, Columbia, S. C.: 


We perform salvage work in our de- 
partment and have forty-four covers. 
Most of our covers are carried on our 
service truck, aerial truck and two or 
three are carried on one of our 
pumpers. 

The life of a cover depends on the 
attention and treatment given it. We 
started salvage work in our depart- 
ment in 1925 and some of the covers 
that we started with are still in use. 
We give our covers careful inspec- 
tions. We have a machine that we 
use for patching holes in these covers. 
If covers need to be re-parafined, we 
have a formula for doing this. 

By using covers, a department will 
reduce its fire loss from water to a 
minimum. Prior to the use of salvage 
covers by our department, our fire 
loss from water damage amounted to 
seventy per cent and from fire damage 
thirty per cent. We find after using 
th-se covers that we have reduced our 
damage from water to thirty per cent 
with fire damage amounting to sev- 
enty per cent. 


E. F. Coop, Chief, Pasadena, Cal: We 


have twenty-two salvage covers in our 
department and carry them on the 
following apparatus: Light and rescue 
car, squad, aerial truck and service 
truck and service truck. 

We have used the covers we now 
have on hand approximately twelve 
years and consider the average life 
about fifteen years. We use the regu- 
lation rubberized cover, and these have 
been in continuous service and appear 
to be in very excellent condition at 
the present time. Certain minor re- 
pairs have been made where holes 
have been made by nails, etc., other- 
wise they are in excellent condition, 
and we attribute this long life to the 
fact that they are regularly serviced. 

The direct benefits derived from 
doing salvage work is that property 
is saved for our citizens. Indirect 
benefits are also that favorable public 
relations, and publicity results from 
efficient salvage operation. 
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A. C. Du Ree, Chief, Long Beach, Cal.: 


L. L. Geisler, 


M. P. Leonard, Chief, Erie, Pa.: 


Salvage work is done by truck, squads 
and one outlying engine company. We 
have sixty 12x18-foot canvas covers. 
They are carried on the aerial ladder, 
two squad and one engine company. 
(This engine company does not have 
access to ladder or squad service.) 

Five years of nominal service, in my 

opinion, usually takes the best out of 
a cover. The major benefit is the re- 
duction of loss at each fire. Salvage 
work educates the firemen in the use 
of water and opening-up procedure. 
Our low fire loss has proven this 
point. 
Carrington, Acting Chief, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: We perform salvage work 
in our department and have seventy- 
five 12x18-foot salvage covers in use. 
They are carried on all engine, truck 
and rescue companies. The life of 
a cover, in my opinion, cannot be 
determined. 

Reduced incidental loss and better 

service to the taxpayer at little in- 
creased cost, are the oustanding re- 
sults of salvage work. Covers will 
pay for themselves in comparatively 
short time. 
Chief, Johnson City, 
Tenn.: The Fire Department of this 
city has been doing salvage work for 
the past ten years. We have twenty- 
five covers which are carried on a 
one-ton truck which answer all alarms. 
On this truck we also carry a light- 
ing plant, brooms, mops, shovels, saw- 
dust, building paper, roll of roofing, 
gas masks and inhalator. 

I think that about five years is the 
average life of an ordinary salvage 
cover. By doing salvage work, we 
have reduced our water damage con- 
siderably and performed other salvage 
work which has made several friends 
for the Fire Department and saved 
the property owners thousands of 
dollars. 

Sal- 
vage work has been an important 
part in our department for the past 
twenty years and has helped 1m- 
measurably in cutting our losses from 


water damage. We carry fifty-four 
covers on our ladder trucks. They 
are used in covering shelves, and 


where goods are placed on counters 
or tables, are placed below the floor 
involved by fire, thus protecting from 
water coming from upper floors. In 
residences, turniture is piled close and 
covered. We have had excellent re- 
sults. Covers are also used on roots 
to protect the occupants until damage 
to roof can be repaired. 

The lite ot a cover depends upon the 
uses required of them, and the care 
given to them. We have covers last- 
ing many years, but they have always 
received good care. 


Irby M. Klinck, Chief, Memphis, Tenn.: 





T he Underwriters Salvage Corps 
maintain their own Patrol in this 
city. They carry 450 salvage covers. 


Covers are carried on three specially 
designed salvage trucks. Also these 
trucks carry all the necessary tools 
and appliances for salvage work. 
The life of a cover depends on its 
use and care. The Salvage Corps 


have some in service bought in 1918. 
(Average lite is about fifteen years.) 

The Underwriters have maintained 
its own Salvage Corps in this city 
for nearly half a century and it has 
rendered 


work not 


efficient 


highly 


— 


N. Taupier, Chief, Pawtucket, 


A. Saricks, 


J. Savage, Chief, Orange, 


only in salvage duties but rescue work, 
emergencies, etc., as well. 

Ray Roe, Chief, Abilene, Texas: We 
do salvage work and have thirty-six 
covers. Truck company has _ two 
covers, chemical company has six 
covers, and each engine company car- 
ries two covers. The life of a cover 
depends upon the location of the com- 
pany carrying the cover and the care 
given the cover after use. I would 
approximate five years as the life ot 
a cover. 

Salvage work has many 
which can be attributed to it. It sells 
the department to the public and 
does away with the old saying “In- 
sure against the Fire Department, not 
the fire.” It lessens water damage, 
lowers fire losses and insurance rates. 
— we 
We do salvage work in our depart- 
ment. We have thirty covers which 
are carried on the ladder trucks. The 
life of a cover depends on the use 
and care given it. We have had our 
covers over ten years and they are 
still in first class shape and giving us 
good service. 

The greatest benefit from the use of 
covers, | believe is the help in keep- 
ing down the fire loss by saving wa- 
ter damage. In business buildings 
equipped with sprinklers, a great many 
times more damage results from wa- 


benefits 


ter, than from fire. In dwellings 
fires, we cover entire rooms full of 
furniture, thereby helping the small 


property owner, insured or uninsured. 
All of this helps to keep our fire rec- 
ord low and so benefits the Fire De- 
partment. 


Chief, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
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cover roofs, to prevent a further water 
loss from rain when the roof is burned 
off. They have been used to protect 
merchandise in store windows, when 
on various occasions the windows 
have been shattered. These covers are 
indispensable to this department as 
they afford protection to the meagre 
furnishing of people who are unfortu- 
nate and have no insurance protection 
on their belongings. 


A. C. Melendy, Chief, Nashua, N. H.: 


We do not have a regular salvage 
corps, but every man is trained in the 
use of the salvage covers so that any 
one may be called to lay these whether 
at a fire or otherwise. 

We have at the present time twenty- 
four covers, distributed throughout the 
department. They are carried on the 
ladder trucks and the flying squad. 
We have had unusual good service 
with our covers and are still using 
some that were purchased over ten 
years ago. The useful life of covers 
depends on the use and care of them. 
By keeping them in good repair and 
inspecting them each time after use, 
they will last indefinitely. 

The benefits derived from use of 
salvage covers by a department can be 
arrived at in different ways. First, 
the damage from water is lowered 
considerable by their use. Second, 
the person whose property is involved 
in fire is not inconvenienced as long 
as if there were no covers spread, due 
to the fact that the water soaks into 
everything and by the time the damp- 
ness is out of the property, there has 
been a long delay in replacing it in 
good condition. Third, if a merchant’s 
property is involved, the longer he is 





We perform salvage 
work in our depart- 
ment. We have twen- 


ty-two covers, carried 
on the Chief’s car and 
engine and truck com- 
panies. 
With the 
of possible 


exception 
accidental 


tears or spark burns, 
and with careful han- 
dling and _ occasional 


examination, the life of 
a cover should be ap- 
proximately from ten 
to fifteen years. 

In a department do- 
ing salvage work, losses 
are kept down to a 
minimum from water 
damage, after the fire 
has been extinguished, 
or during the duration 
of the fire. 


N. J.: We have twelve 
salvage covers for this 
work in our depart- 
ment and carry them 
in a special compart- 
ment on the aerial 
truck. These covers 
have been in service 
over twelve years and 
are still in good con- 
dition. They are care- 
fully washed and dried 
before being used again 





Ser 


It's Up and Down for the Suffocation Victim 


Here is an English device which has teen designed to pro- 
vide artificial respiration for victims of drowning or suffocation. 


after each usage. The Eve Riley Resuscitation Table provides a rocking action to 

They serve mostly the yiction who is ermoned te, che tale, ie the — lower 

position, the internal organs shift forward, and the lungs are 

a decrease the a compressed. When the feet are lowered, the organs go back to 

oss from water. € their normal position, and there is a slight expansion of the 
have used them to lungs. 
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out of business, the more customers 
he loses. Therefore, if he is delayed 
a long time in reopening his store he 
has a large amount of his regular cus- 
tomers who may be going to another 
business house and who will stay with 
it Lastly, the more salvage work 
that is done to protect the property 
of the public for whom you are work- 
ing, the more they appreciate your 
services. 

L. F. McDonald, Chief, Jackson, Miss.: 
I am glad to state that I was con- 
verted to the idea of Fire Department 
salvage work about thirteen years 
ago. For years I had read a great deal 
about Fire Departments equipping 
their apparatus with salvage covers 
and could not see how they could ex- 
tinguish fires efficiently and handle 
salvage covers with such a small fire- 
fighting force. I dug into this idea 
by talking with Chiefs from other 
states, during our conventions, who 
had been experimenting with this 
work. I was convinced that they were 
saving just about as much property 
with their covers, as they were with 
their other equipment. 

So I equipped my city service truck 
with a dozen covers, aerial truck with 
one dozen, and six engine companies 
with two covers each. I have been 
convinced by my own experience that 
we could not get along in this city 
without our covers. We have saved 
many thousand dollars worth of prop- 
erty with them and have received 























































His Majesty, King George, Inspects London Station 


A large crowd watched the inspection of the new headquarters of water. 


the London Fire Brigade by King George. The building was constructed 
at a cost of nearly £390,000. The photograph shows His Majesty in- 


specting the firemen. 





many complimentary letters and dona- 
tions on account of saving property 
with our salvage covers, that would 
otherwise have been ruined by water 
without covers. With proper care, 
salvage covers will last five to six 
years. 


R. J. Van Fleet, Chief, Hastings, Neb.: 


This department does salvage work 
of all kinds. We have at the present 
time, nine covers and two debris car- 
riers for this work. All apparatus car- 
ries covers so that each company can 
perform salvage work when working 
alone. The useful life of a cover de- 
pends a great deal upon the care given 
the cover. If they are kept in a clean 
condition, dry and not abused, they 
should last several years, depending 
upon the amount of service. We do 
not use our covers to patch roofs, etc. 
We always cover the opening in a 
roof with tar paper and lath, and in 
that way increase the life of our 
covers. 

The benefits derived from salvage 
work are numerous. First, it reduces 
the loss from water, and in many 
cases, prevents any loss whatever 
from water. Second, our covers are 
used for rug and floor coverings when 
working at a fire so as not to carry 
mud, snow, etc., into the building. 
The debris carriers are used to re- 
move debris from the building. 

The general public appreciates sal- 
vage work of the department, as it 
lessens the work of cleaning up after 





the department has 
gone from the scene 
of the fire. In many 
instances, the de- 
partment leaves the 
premises in the same 
condition as when 
they arrived and 
there is no additional 
work to do. Where 
a department does 
salvage work, the 
citizens look upon 
the department in 
another light, not as 
wreckers, but as men 
who are doing their 
work and doing it in 
a businesslike man- 
ner. 

Robert Jones, Chief, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
A considerable 
amount of salvage 
work is done in this 
department. At the 
present time we have 
twenty-one salvage 
covers in service. The 
covers are carried on 
our aerial and city 
service trucks and 
are available for use 
on every alarm. The 
useful life of a cover 
depends on its usage 
and care. Covers 
should be washed 
and thoroughly dried 
after use and should 
be kept dry and clean 
at all times. Nothing 
would be gained by 
making use of cov- 
ers that are not kept 
clean and will not 
give protection from 


Conservation of 
loss should be the 
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goal of every Fire Department, and 
the road towards that end are the 
benefits derived from the salvage 
work carried on in the Fire Depart- 
ment. The principles of salvage are 
sound and are an important factor in 
the welfare of every Fire Department 
regardless of its size. A marked im- 
provement is shown by the modern 
methods of fire fighting over the old 
in the fact that firemen today have 
been taught to think and to conserve 
instead of destroying property. Price- 
less articles and memoirs that could 
not be replaced have by the use of 
salvage work been preserved. The 
benefits derived from salvage work 
are numerous. 


H. J. Callahan, Chief, Fort Dodge, 


Iowa: This department has practiced 
salvage work for the past twelve years. 
We have twenty salvage covers 12 
18 feet in size. We also carry squee- 
gees, brooms, shovels, and sprinkler 
tongs. At headquarters, we maintain 
a supply of sawdust in 100 pound 
bags for use in salvage work. It is 
very hard to say what is the useful 
life of a cover. It all depends on the 
use and the care that are given the 
covers. We have covers that are ten 
years old, still in good useful con- 
dition. 


The benefits derived from salvage 
work are almost too numerous to 
mention. First, it reduces fire loss, 
which also includes damage to prop- 
erty from water, smoke or the ele- 
ments. It allows the occupants to 
get back into the property with less 
delay and less muss than was former- 
ly the case. It creates a better feel- 
ing on the part of the taxpayer toward 
the department and is the best builder 
of good will that I know of. 

V. E. Gerry, Chief, Sanford, Me.: We 
perform salvage work in our depart- 
ment and are equipped with six cov- 
ers which are carried on the ladder 
truck. The life of the covers depends 
on how they are taken care of and 
also what materials they come in con- 
tact with at fires, other than water. 
I believe that salvage work has made 
a difference of at least 75 per cent 
from water damage. 

Geo. Boughner, Chief, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: We have been using salvage 
covers since 1915 and at present have 
130 12 x 18-foot covers in use, carried 
on all apparatus. Previous to 1915, 
the history of the department showed 
content loss far in excess of building 
loss. After installing covers, content 
loss has exceeded building only one 
year. I believe this is evidence 
enough to convince everyone that sal- 
vage work pays big dividends, com- 
pared with the cost of the covers. 


W. C. Mahoney, Chief, Peabody, Mass.: 
We have in use in our department 
twenty-eight salvage covers carried 
on ladder and engine company appa- 
ratus. The useful life of a cover, ! 
would say, is about ten years. Many 
benefits result from use of salvage 
covers, such as reducing insurance 
rates, protection and saving for those 
not insured, and protection of many 
articles that cannot be replaced. The 
use of covers has in many cases pre- 
vented the necessity of families look- 
ing for temporary places to live after 
a fire. Large families in poor cir- 
cumstances would find this difficult. 
We have been commended for sal- 
vage work by citizens and the de- 
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D. W. Brosnan, Chief, Albany, Ga.: 
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partment is given a better standing 
in their respective city or town. 

We 
really do salvage in this department 
in every particular. We have sixty 
covers, 40 on ladder trucks, and four 
on each engine. Six years is the life 
of a cover when properly cared for. 
The benefits resulting from salvage 
work are losses reduced at least 40 
per cent, and the service to the pub- 
lic brings commendation to the de- 
partment. 


H. R. Taft, Chief, Norwich, Conn.: We 


perform salvage work. We have six 
covers. With proper care and treat- 
ment covers will last 20 years. The 
benefits a department receives from 
such service is that it cuts down the 
damage and losses and also establishes 
a better standing in the community 
especially among those who suffer the 
loss. 

We perform salvage work when- 
ever necessary. At the present time 
we only have six covers with which 
to carry on such work, and we are 
greatly in need of more. The covers 
are carried on the aerial truck but I 
believe at least two or more ought 
to be carried on each engine company. 


. A. Fisher, Chief, Duluth, Minn.: Yes, 


Duluth has a Salvage Patrol located 
at Fire Department Headquarters 
maintained by the Fire Insurance 
Underwriters. We have about two- 
hundred covers. We carry covers on 
all ladder companies and on engine 
companies in the outlying districts. 
The life of a cover depends on the 
amount of service it is put to, and it 
may average nine years in our city. 

Salvage work is a big factor in our 
department. Covering merchandise in 
store buildings and furniture in resi- 
dential districts helps materially to cut 
down our fire loss. 


G. L. Frock, Chief, Springfield, Ohio: 


We do salvage work in our depart- 
ment and we have about twenty-eight 
covers in two sizes, that is 10 x 14, 
and 14 x 22. 

We carry one on each of our four 
pumpers, four in stock, eight on our 
aerial truck, and six on each service 
truck. Some of our tarpaulins are 
fifteen years old and are still giving 
service as we take good care of them 
and have them repaired whenever 
needed. 

When a Fire Department in a city 
of our size does salvage work, they 
not only make friends for the Fire 
Department, but in many cases save 
priceless things for the persons having 
the fire, such as family pictures and 
heirlooms. In our city, as in many 
others, we find that a great number of 
people do not carry household in- 
surance and in such case we are be- 
ing a good neighbor. 

We have cut our contents losses 
about fifty per cent in this city by 
doing such salvage work, as much as 
our small manpower will permit. 


L. E. Reif, Chief, New Haven, Conn.: 





We do salvage work and have 80 
covers distributed on all hook and 
ladder companies. We have some 
twelve to fifteen years, and they are 
still serviceable. Salvage work helps 


to reduce the fire losses by less water 
damage. However, at the present time 
not having any salvage company and 
being short in man power, I do not 
practical to trv 


think it and salvage 


$7,000 worth of property and in so 
doing, have a fire loss of $10,000, as 
a result of the salvage work per- 
formed. Use your best efforts to ex- 
tinguish the fire first, then do your 
best to salvage property. 


Herman Steinfurth, Chief, Youngstown, 


J. 


Ohio: We’re for salvage work. We 
have found it reduces losses consider- 
ably. We have thirty-two covers 16 
x 18 feet which are sufficient for any 
emergency. We have at least four- 
teen at each residential fire where we 
use them very extensively for roof 
and attic fires. We carry them on 
all apparatus. Our covers have been 
in service about four years and longer. 
They get the best of care and are 
patched as soon as damaged. 

At many fires, where the entire roof 
has been destroyed by fire, we have 
our covers arranged in such a way, 
that no water damage is done upstairs. 
We have had many compliments for 
such work. I personally recommend 
the covers highly. Without them our 
losses would be much higher. 


T. Maguire, Secretary, Fire Depart- 
ment, St. Louis, Mo.: We do no sal- 
vage work in this department. How- 
ever, the Underwriters Salvage Corps, 
maintained by local insurance com- 
panies, does do this work. 


H. Taylor, Chief, Rome, Ga.: We per- 


L. P. Willis, Chief, Pueblo, Col.: 


form salvage work in our department 
to a certain degree, not being fully 
equipped to carry it on as we would 
like to. We do not have salvage cov- 
ers. I believe that salvage work in 
any Fire Department is very impor- 
tant and will save half on your fire 
losses, when carried on in the proper 
manner. We plan to do salvage work 
in the near future. 


We are 
very sorry to say that we do not have 
but one salvage cover in our depart- 
ment, as our finances have not per- 
mitted the purchase of the covers. 
But each year I include requests for 
them in my appropriations and some 
day, hope to be able to make the 
purchase. 


W. A. Buel, Chief, Parsons, Kan.: We 


perform salvage work in this depart- 
ment in a small way as we only have 
six covers, that are carried in the 
trunk of the sedan used by the Chief. 
Our covers last us about eight years, 
and we find this service very valuable 
especially in the large residences and 
the service is very much appreciated. 


. J. Cullinan, Chief, Morristown, N. J.: 


We originally bought good covers. 
They have been in service nine years 
and I believe they are good for at 
least nine more years. We _ have 
thirty-eight covers carried by the Sal- 
vage Patrol. 

Salvage work by our department 
has resulted in keeping down the fire 
losses at least twenty-five per cent 
and I recommend that salvage covers 
should be carried by all departments 
for they surely keep down water dam- 
age losses. 


Chas. A. McGinley, Chief, East Orange, 


N. J.: East Orange is a residential 
city, and without the use of covers in 
this department I know the losses on 
contents of buildings would be much 
heavier than they are. We often use 
covers to protect openings that have 
been made in the roof of a building, 
and this prevents further loss or dam- 


Schmitz, Sr., who, at one time, 
years was Manager of the Dallas, 


branch of the 
pany, died in that city last week. 


the fire apparatus business, 
known among Fire Chiefs throughout 
the 
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until the owner has had time to 
the building repaired. 


age 
have 


W. N. Bates, Chief, Elyria, Ohio: We 


perform salvage work and have four 
salvage covers which are carried on 
hose car and ladder truck. We have 
no record to judge the useful life of 
a cover. 

We have saved from dirt and water 
damage, a great deal of the contents 
of buildings because of the use oi 
salvage covers. The Fire Department 
also carries a roll of the lightest roll 
roofing, to patch holes in roofs and 
close in broken windows and doors 
after fires. We also carry squeegees, 
mops, brooms, etc., and thoroughly 
clean up the premises after each fire. 
This service seems to be very much 
appreciated by the people. 


L. Canfield, Chief, Beverly Hills, Cal.: 


We do salvage work. We have six 
covers on our ladder trucks and three 
on all engine and hose wagons, total- 
ing eighteen covers. 

The minimum life of a cover is 
ten years. We use wax and other 
water proofing for treating canvas 
covers, made by the Carnie Tent 
Company, Sacramento. I believe they 
are of more value in a small city than 
rubber covers. They require less care 
and handling to keep them in shape, 
than do rubber covers, and I believe 
the life is longer. 

Salvage work possibly does more to 
save loss of property than any other 
operation of the department (except 
using small hose lines). It also does 
more for the department in the way 
of public good will than any other 
activity. 


Wm. G. Lutkey, Chief, Oakland, Cal.: 


We perform salvage work in our de- 
partment. We have 110 covers which 
are carried on all apparatus. We have 
covers used since 1932 that are in very 
good condition. It is difficult to give 
definitely the life of a cover on ac- 
count of the rough work they get. 

reduction in the fire loss from water 
damage is the result of salvage work. 


J. Ed. Schmitz Dead 


Word has been received that J. Ed. 
for many 
Tex., 





The late J. Ed. Schmitz 


American-LaFrance Com- 


Mr. Schmitz, one of the old-timers in 
was widely 


Southwest. 
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which will be answered in the order received. Names 
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Dead End Mains 
To the Editor: 

It is generally agreed that pumpers 
should not connect to hydrants on 
dead end mains. 

Will you please answer why and 
give me a brief resumé of the dan- 
gers and disadvantages thereof. 

Thank you. J. J. E. G. 


Answer: The reason that dead end 
mains are usually avoided is because ol 
the possibility of constricted flow. 
Where a main of small diameter is fed 
only from one end, the amount of water 
it can supply may be less than the en- 
gine will require. For this reason small 
dead end mains are usually avoided 
when placing pumpers at hydrants. 


Chemical Hazards, Etc. 
To the Editor: 

Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. Two 1,200-foot lines of 2%4-inch 
hose are run from a pumping engine 
and siamesed into a deluge set, and 
are discharging water at a nozzle 
pressure of 45 pounds and at a rate 
of 300 gallons per minute. How 
would you determine the size of the 
nozzle used and the approximate 
pump pressure ? 

2. Fire involving the first floor of a 
building causes 30 sprinkler heads to 
open. The pressure on the system is 
25 pounds. A pumping engine is lo- 
cated 100 feet from the sprinkler con- 
nection, What size engine would be 
required ? 

3. What two chemicals are used as 
fumigants in flour mills? What are 
the hazards from each in regards to 
fire and life? 

4. What important item should a 
fire officer keep in mind at a fire in a 
building equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system? What attention 
should be given to an exposed build- 
ing equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers? 

5. What definite rules have been 
laid down for the effective direction 
of fire stream? 

6. Name three oils found in indus- 
trial plants that are subject to spon- 
taneous combustion. Name three that 
are not subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

7. Name three liquids, three solids. 


three gases, state where found, the 
characteristic of each and hazards of 
each. 

8. How would you handle a fire in 
an automatic electric doughnut ma- 
chine? What are the hazards in- 
volved in such machine? 

9. What are the hazards of cello- 
phane? Give two most important 
services obtained from fire walls, 
give precautions to be taken for pro- 
tection of openings therein. D. M. 


Answer 1: To find the nozzle diameter 
in this problem we use the discharge 
formula which is: 

Discharge (gallons per minute) = 30 
xdxXd xX vp. 

Where “d” is the nozzle diameter in 
inches and “p,”’ the pressure in pounds 
per square inch at the nozzie. 

Substituting the values which we know 
from the problem in this formula we get: 

300 = 30 KX d KX d XK V45. 

300 = 30 & d® X 6.75. 

Transposing we get d’ = 300 + (30 
X 6.72) == 10 + 6.72 = 1.49. 

Thus d’ equals 1.49. 

“d” would then be the square root of 
1.49, or 1.22, or approximately a 1%- 
inch nozzle. 

To find the engine pressure we pro- 
ceed as follows: 

EP. = N.P. X (1.1 + K L). 

N.P. = 45 pounds. 

K (for two parallel 24-inch lines 
siamesed into 1%-inch nozzle) = .066. 

L, the number of 50 foot lengths in 
the line = 24. 

Then engine pressure = 45 X (1.1 + 
.066 * 24). 

— 45 X 2.684 = 120.78, or 121 pounds. 

Answer 2: A discharge sprinkler head 
at 25 pounds pressure = 31 g.p.m. 

If 30 heads are opened the discharge 
will be 30 & 31 or 910 g.p.m. 

The back pressure, due to the eleva- 
tion of the sprinkler heads above the 
street, equals 12 & .434 or 5.208 pounds. 

Friction loss in the sprinkler system 
can be taken at about 10 pounds. 

The pressure at the head is 25 pounds. 

Therefore is the pressure against 
which the pumper must work (exclusive 
of friction in hose) = 5 + 10 + 25, or 
40 pounds. 

The friction loss in 100 feet of 2%- 
inch hose is found with the following 
formula: 

Friction (100 feet of 2'%4-inch hose) = 
2x QxQO+Q. Where Q is the flow 
measured in hundreds of gallons per 
minute. As the flow is 910 gallons per 
minute, QO equals 9.1. 

Then friction loss per 100 feet = 2 
x 9.1 & 9.1 + 9.1 or 175 pounds. 

The total pressure at the engine will 
be 40 + 175 or 215 pounds. 

Hence the engine would have to give 
910 gallons per minute at 215 pounds 
engine pressure. This would require 
two 1,000 gallon pumpers, capable each 





of giving 1,000 gallons per minute at 
120 pounds pump pressure. 

In the above it is assumed that the 
rating of pumps jumps from the 750- 
gallon to the 1,000-gallon as the next 
larger size. 

Answer 3: Two chemicals commonly 
used for fumigation in flour mills are 
carbon disulphide and hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 

Carbon disulphide is volatile and in- 
flammable. It forms an explosive mix- 
ture with air. It is heavier than air and 
collects in pockets. It is not poisonous, 
however, to human beings. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas has little or no 
fire hazard but is extremely dangerous to 
human life. This gas is deadly. 

Answer 4: Keep sprinklers supplied 
with water. First engine to arrive 
usually connects to sprinklers. 

In the case of exposed buildings, avoid 
fusing of heads if sprinklers are not 
needed by closing windows, shutters, 
and*other means. Of course, if exposed 
building becomes involved, sprinklers 
should function. Protect exposed sprink- 
ler tanks against damage by radiated 
heat. 

If exposed building is in imminent 
danger of becoming ignited, have en- 
gine connected to sprinkler system at 
once. 

Answer 5: Direct stream at burning 
material, and not at flame or smoke; 
in operating from the street, where a 
floor is involved, stream should be di- 
rected to strike the ceiling so that it 
will spray down over burning material. 
It should be shifted continually, to se- 
cure maximum coverage without excess 
and unnecessary use of water. 

Take care that stream is so directed 
that it does not travel in one window 
and out another window at the rear 
With water tower streams, the streams 
should be operated in any one window 
only long enough to darken the fire. 
They should be shifted from window 
to window as necessary. 

Answer 6: Three oils found in indus- 
trial plants that are subject to spon- 
taneous ignition are tung oil, linseed 
oil and soya bean oil. 

Three which are not subject to spon- 
taneouss ignition are olive oil, castor oil, 
and petroleum oil. 

Answer 7: Three liquids are water, 
kerosene and alcohol. Water is found 
everywhere. It has, of course, no 
hazards. 

Kerosene is found chiefly at gas sta- 
tions and hardware stores. In smaller 
cities it may also be found in the general 
stores and grocery stores. It is a 
petroleum oil, readily inflammable but 
not highly volatile. Its chief hazard is 
its tendency to increase the intensity of 
a fire, due to the fact that it burns 
vigorously. 

Alcohol may be found in chemical 
works, distilleries, wholesale drug 
houses, retail drug stores, and many 
other places. There are several different 
types of alcohol, the most commonly 
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known being grain alcohol, which is not 
poisonous to human consumption. 

Alcohol burns readily and it is some- 
what volatile, although explosions of 
alcohol vapor are not particularly 
common. 

Three solids are camphor, lead and 
magnesium. Camphor is a white, trans- 
lucent, crystalline and volatile material. 
It is inflammable, buring with a smoky 
flame. It is used in the manufacture of 
pyroxylin plastics and also for the ex- 
tinction of vermin and moths and for 
medicinal purpose. It is found in es- 
tablishments engaged in these lines. It 
is readily inflammable and once ignited 
burns vigorously. 

Lead is a metal used in many arts 
and industries. It is about 11 times as 
heavy as water, melts when submitted 
to 621° F. There is no particular hazard 
in connection with lead in its pure state. 

Magnesium is a metal which resembles 
zinc in several respects. Its color is 
silvery white. It is lighter than alumi- 
num and in thin strips or sheets it burns 
readily with intense heat, producing light 
of great intensity. It slowly decom- 
poses water at the boiling point. 

It is used in powder and foil forms 
for producing flash lights for photog- 
raphy. It is also used in metal work 
where light alloys are needed. 

With regard to hazards, magnesium 
dust is liable to dust explosion. When 
in thin strips as noted above, it presents 
a serious fire hazard. 

Three gases are chlorine, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Chlorine is a heavy yellow 
gas, very pungent, and destructive and 
irritating to human tissue. It is used 
in the bleaching industries and in steril- 
ization of water, and sewage. Many 
other chemical processes involve it. Its 
chief hazard is its danger to life. 

Hydrogen is a gas much lighter than 
air. It burns with a pale blue flame of 
high temperature, about 2,000° C. It 
is used in the hardening of oils and 
fats, notably soap, edible and cooking 
fats. It is also used as a compressed 
gas for oxy-hydrogen cutting and weld- 
ing in metal works. 

With regard to hazards, 
flammable gas with a 
range. 

Oxy gen is a gas used quite widely in 
industry, particularly in connection with 
welding and cutting torches. It is a 
very important ingredient in both air 
and water, being the life supporting ele- 
ment of air and with oxygen, making 
up water. 

_ There is no life hazard, and its chief 
fire hazard is that it increases the heat 
intensity of burning materials. In fact, 
oxygen is necessary for free combustion 
of materials commonly encountered at 
hres. 

Answer 8: First stop the motor which 
drives the machine. Use carbon di- 
oxide, carbon tetrachloride, or foam ex- 
tinguisher after the electric circuit has 
been opened. The chief hazards of such 
equipment is the quantity of heated oil 
present. 

Answer 9: Cellophane has no more fire 
hazard than has ordinary paper. 

The two most important services ob- 
tained from fire walls, are: 1. Prevent- 
ing extension of fire; 2. Safety to life 
in the event of fire. 

Precautions necessary to insure the 
protection of openings of fire walls are 
to have them equipped with self clos- 
ing, automatic fire doors, and to see 


it is a very 
wide explosive 


that these doors are a in operable 
condition at all times 


Anything which 


may block the doors in travel to “shut” 


pesition should be removed. 





New Building Code for New York 


A new building code has just been 
adopted to make New York City a safer 
place in which to live. 

It is the city’s first completely revised 
code of this kind in twenty-one years. 
It was passed after a delay of four years 
caused by obstruction of political and 
other interests, and becomes the law on 
January 1938. 

The Board of Aldermen enacted the 
bill and it became law when signed by 
Mayor LaGuardia. It is the result of 
painstaking effort and community co- 
operation. Outstanding engineers, arch- 
itects and other specialists gave their 
services without stint to help draft the 
document, thus refuting the often heard 
statement that New Yorkers lack com- 
munity interest. 

Changing methods of construction and 
types of materials during recent years 
had caused much confusion under the 
heretofore existing code. 

Fire prevention in all its phases is 
covered in the legislation. Fire-resistant 
roofing continues mandatory in new 
construction. The wooden shingle roof 
is barred entirely in new structures. 

The ordinance insists that all materials 
in walls, flooring and foundations be 
subjected to the sternest fire tests be- 
fore their use is permitted. Roofing on 
dwellings must be of fire-resistant ma- 
terial. 





Governor Attends Vermont Meet 


Governor Aiken and Lieut. Governor 
Wills of Vermont attended the forty- 
eighth anygual convention of the Ver- 
mont State Firemen’s Association held 
at St. Johnsbury, at which more than 
five hundred firemen were present. 

Major L. S. Johnson, U. S. Depart- 





455 
ment of Chemical Warfare, spoke on 
“Smoke Dangers, Carbon Monoxide, 
Carbon Dioxide, and Dangers from 


Various Gases.” 

The new officers are President, Albert 
Potter, Poultney; First Vice-President, 
M. S. Perry, North Bennington; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, John Olson, Rut- 
land; Secretary-Treasurer, W.  H. 
Adams, Vergennes. 

There were a number of department 
contests, and a parade in the evening. 
The cup for the best appearing depart- 
ment was awarded to Springfield. 


Boat Given Fire Department 

The Rotary Club of Attleboro, Mass., 
presented a 14-foot steel non-sinkable 
boat to the Fire Department. It con- 
tains an inhalator and grappling irons. 
The boat is to be placed on a trailer and 
made available for emergency use. 


Chief J. P. Welsh to Retire 


Chief James P. Welsh, a member of the 
Eau Claire, Wis., Fire Department for 
more than forty-eight years, and Chief 
for over thirty years, retired on Septem- 
ber 7 at the age of seventy-two. 

Lawrence E. Smith, Assistant Chief, 
for many years, has been named Acting 
Chief. 

Chief Welsh joined the service as 
pipeman, and on November 1, 1891, was 
appointed Superintendent of Fire Alarm. 
On May 4, 1899, he was made city elec- 
trician. He was advanced to Fire 
Warden on May 1, 1901, Assistant Chief 
on May 1, 1905, and Chief on Novem- 
ber 2, 1906. 

He could have retired, according to 
department regulations, when he was in 
the service for twenty-two years, and 
that was twenty-six years ago. 

Chief Welsh, who is a golfing and also 
a bowling enthusiast, expects to de- 
vote some time to these sports. 





Firemen Provide 


The firemen’s local at Long Beach, Ca 
this “Courtesy tc Tourists” 
There are signs outside the stations which read, 


lL, is 


service is in charge of Capt. H. 


Tourist Information 


sponsoring an information service for tourists, and 
T. Morgan, department drill instructor. 


“Welcome Tourists, Information, Long Beach Fire 


Fighters Association.” The men are directed by Chief Duree not to tell the visitors that they do not 
but to try to get the information desired. 


know, 














Our inquiring reporter overhauls the firemanic news of the day. 





Using the Old Bean 

When Edward Correia, aged 20, of 
Tiverton (R. I.) was pinned beneath a 
tumbling pile of logs in basement of 
3est Lumber Company, he used his 
thinker. Reaching painfully into his 
pocket he got a match, lighted it, held 
its flame to a head in fire alarm sprinkler 
system just within reach. Firemen who 
responded rescued him. 


Near Zero Fire on Hot Day 

Scout 9 sends this ’un: Seems that 
firemen under Chief Michael Fleming, 
Albany (N. Y.) dragged their hose 
through near-zero temperature to fight 
a $15,000 fire in the Central Warehouse. 
Fire originated on roof due, probably 
to boiling tar left by repair men, and 
to get at it smoke-eaters had to drag 
lines through a cold storage plant where 
temperatures were near zero. 


One Squirt—Curtain! 

Mrs. Margaret Galaida, aged 37, 
Woodbridge (N. J.) awoke to find a 
burglar in her bedroom. Looking up 
she saw masked man with “gat” in hand 
who said “keep quiet and pull up the 
covers and nothing will happen to you.” 
Instead, she grabbed a fire extinguishei 
next to her bed and turned it on the 
intruder who fired a wild shot at her, 
stumbled out the window onto a porch 
roof, slid down pillar and _ escaped. 
Thanks, “Newshawk,” for a selling idea 
for the extinguisher folks! 


Odoriferous Warning 

Our demon statistician reports that 
as a fire warning, sharp and unmis- 
takable, some mines release butyl mer- 
captan, a synthetic chemical that is an 
exact imitation of the secretion ejected 
by a skunk. Mines buy it from East- 
man Kodak Company. Like the packers 
that use every part of the hog but the 
squeal, Eastman uses no part of the 
skunk but the stench. 


He Won—But Lost 

Michael Doherty, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
beat the engines to a blaze, but when 
haled before Judge Robert J. Summers, 
the judge allowed as how it was ail 
right to chase the engines but t’weren’t 
fair to get in front of ’em and beat ’em 
to it. So he fined Mike $10 on charge 
of “interfering with a fire engine.” 


Narrowest Escape 

James Osman, aged 38, window 
cleaner, was washing windows on 16th 
floor of Brooklyn (N. Y.) building when 
one side of his safety-belt broke, leaving 
him dangling above sudden death. 
Crowds collected, women fainted. Some- 
one turned in fire alarm. Police called 


emergency trucks. Finally employees 
of adjacent office saw Osman’s plight, 
lowered window pole to him, over which 
he climbed hand-over-hand until rescuers 
yanked him into window. Osman took 
time off to rest up a bit. 


News Flashes 

Strike of 180 operators, electricians 
and roundsmen of American District 
Telegraph Co., N. Y. C., alarmed 4,500 
hospitals, hotels, and other buildings pro- 
tected by its watchman’s service, but 
protection was maintained by non-strik- 
ing employees. ... All new merchant 
ships built with government subsidies 
will be fireproof and foolproof, as far as 
modern safety standards can make ’em, 
says Chairman J. P. Kennedy, of Mari- 
time Commission. ... Menacing his Chief 
and shooting another fireman, Captain 
Gustave Birmele, 47, of Eng. 20, Jersey 
City (N. J.) F. D. went haywire, ran 
amuck in firehouse, following his sus- 
pension on charges of intoxication. 
Birmele, winner of D. S. C. for bravery 
in World War, faced charges of attempt 
to kill, atrocious assault and battery, 
carrying dangerous weapon, etc... . 
When barn on Wilson Farm, near Im- 
perial (Pa.), burned, 40 dogs burned 
to death. ... Radio Station WNYF, 
operating on 1,630 kilocycles, will con- 
nect ships in harbor, fireboats of N. Y. 
F. D. and fire headquarters in two-way 
radio communication system, inaugu- 
rated by Commissioner and Chief John 


J. McElligott. . . . State of Maine halted 
all inland fishing September 1, due to 
fire hazard. . . . So many sex crimes in 


Chicago they plan to install alarms on 
fire escapes to give notice of prowlers. 
: 105-year old Cold Brook Hotel, 
Cold Brook (N. Y.), destroyed by fire 
which threatened entire village. ... 
Barred from escape by iron grillwork 
on windows of private sanitarium, 21 
patients were killed, when building 
burned down in Hiroshima, Japan... . 
When gasoline storage tanks exploded, 
in Turkey, 24 workers were burned to 
death, 10 sericusly injured... . Sixty 
inmates of insane asylum, Strasbourg, 
France, overpowered guards, set build- 
ings afire. . . . Public library of Marys- 
ville (Cal.) permits smoking.... Forest 
fire in Wyoming resulted in death of 14 
fire fighters, hurt 40 others, reported 
cause—lightning. Men were cut off from 
avenues of escape. A mongrel dog 
helped saved 25, who were also trapped. 

. Oldest fire patrol in U. S. A., No. 
1 N. Y. F. P., was dissolved: established 
100 years ago; not enough business, re- 
ported the reason. 


Cop Burns Visiting Firemen 

Motorcycle Patrolman Frank Bergen- 
stein, Lockport (N. Y.) P. D., doesn’t 
believe in the “brothers-in-arms” stuff. 
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He gave the Lewiston Village F. D. a 
summons on reckless driving charge. 
The neighbor smokeeaters retaliated 
with plea they were speeding to a blaze. 
“Visiting firemen haven’t any right to 
speed through the street just because 
they’re firemen,” sez Bergenstein. “It’s 
all right for the Lockport City F. D., 
but not for outsiders.” 


Fatal Haste 

The haste of Louis Boyatzis, 38, New 
York City, in running to turn in a fire 
alarm when he noticed smoke coming 
from the top floor of an apartment 
proved the cause of his death a few 
minutes later. He was killed by an 
automobile when he dashed in front of 
it. Fire destroyed most of furnishings 
on top floor before F. D. arrived. 


They Will Do It! 


Harold Van Antwerp, 37 years old, 
foreman of the Ever Ready Volunteer 
Fire Company of Clyde (N. Y.), went 
to jail as result of investigation of two 
fires behind a ten family tenement in 
July. State troopers made arrest. 


Obliging Citizen 

Our Buckeye Scout tells us about 
Albert White, of Bellevue (O.), who. 
when he returned to his parked automo- 
bile and found a seat cushion ablaze 
calmly carried it to the fire station in 
the City Hall, where firemen extin- 
guished the flames. No wonder this 
business of fire fighting is getting soft! 


Carelessness Causes Death! 


Leroy Perdue, 22, New Albany (Ind.), 
was burned to death when his car was 
overturned in a collision. While police 
were attempting to extricate him, care- 
less bystander lit a cigarette, tossed 
match to street and gasoline, leaking 
from the damaged tank ignited, forcing 
rescuers to flee, leaving Perdue to his 
fate. 


Bruin Couldn't Bear Fire! 

At Watertown (N. Y.), sez Scout No 
11, a passerby carelessly tossed a cigar- 
ette toward the bear cage in the City 
Park Zoo. It landed on bruin, pet bear 
of 4nimal collection. Bruin’s fur began 
to smoke. Bruin couldn’t bear it— 
roared his pain and wrath until nearby 
policeman tossed pails of water over 
him. The fire out and his feeling’s 
badly bruised, bruin finally curled up 
and went to sleep. 





Note to contributors: If you do not 
read ycur news contribution in the next 


issue of Fire ENGINEERING don’t despair 


—if it’s suitable it will ultimately find 
its way into print. 
Editor, Watch Desk. 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


The Editor of “The Watch 
Desk” welcomes contribu- 
tions from readers of FIRE 
ENGINEERING that brief- 
ly give facts about interest- 
ing, odd things that have to 
do with fires, fire fighting, 
etc. Address “Editor, Watch 
Desk.” 
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Pawtucket, R. I.—Building housing Lyon Indianapolis, Ind.-Warehouse of Beveridge 
Up Goes the Hay Harootunian Coal & Wood Co.......... 60 Pee Tee, MORE, occ cc cctcccciaves 50 
: Sa ‘. —* Georgetown, Mass.—lIce house occupied by Norfolk, Va.— Pier No. 2 of Norfolk & West- 
; Heat, in newly _ Stored hay, 1S be- MN 5 a vodka ite Siok Raahddpmaaeaiden> 50 ern R, R. at Lambert's Point........... 170 
lieved responsible for a fire which de- Mattoon, Ill.—Theatre and business build- Nahma, Mich.—Property of Bay de Noquet 
stroved the hay and stock barn on the Oe RRS re Ae 80 IL. a ai t'w'od-n. bind ile eared eae 65 
nee ; : T Pi > Allentown, Pa.—Mauser Milling Co. mill, at Glendale, Ore.—Mill of Ingham Lumber Co., 
\sreen Farm, Slocum, North Kingstown, SS OE ea 250 oi 6.0 0:65.59.9:095444 Sh ag6ds bee e ee 170 
x. & Louisville, Ky.—Plant of Louisville Veneer Topeka, Man.— First Christian Church de- 
——— f.. ’ z Car sel aes 50 EE RE nae ae pn 65 
J iremen from North and South Geneva, N. Y.—Patent Cereal Co. plant Minneapolis, Minn—Plant of General Metal- 
Kingstown responded, but could do ESE REA A, RET ES I EBS 50 VS CW ct casa seauteene 50 
Tampa, Fla.—Warehouse of Cash Grocery 


is, MIS vos 0 6 'k-us. sw pcos ed basa Gea 60 
Center Bridge, Pa.—Property of National 


EE 65a cakcatnevukekeseunetaaws 50 
Sacramento, Cal.—Front Street Plant of Pa- 

ee EY Ge os uvict esa bees <eeeanes 50 
Alton, Ill.—Shop of Duncan Foundry & Ma- 

SE EE piacere eeu de palcouet ewes 125 


Springfield, Ill--Yard of Schuck & Sons 
ae 200 

Toronto, Ont.—Wallboards, Ltd., and Acme 
fae gois ote 

Atchison, Kan.—Mill and elevators of Lukens 





ET 9.5 wD ie Nis a eek wei hla ad 70 
Boston, Mass.—Combination Silver Dollar 

Bar and Hotel Brigham................. 50 
Sacramento, Cal.—Plant of Pacific Trading 

MP 60CRbs bb 006 50s 66.600 60068 6.6000 000 0:8 20 
Haskersfield, Cal.—Plant of Hayward Lum- 

2 RE OO Ree 65 
Little Rock, Ark.—Cooperage plant of J. H. 

lk RR en ae 170 


Ocean Springs, Miss.—Dwelling of H. M. 
PONT ON CE: Wn kn wn cu.nnis covieees sc 50 


Nevada, Mo.—Neale Hall of Cottey Col- 
lege destroyed 





Idaho Firemen Honor Mathews 

Chief George Mathews, Pocatello, was 
elected President of the Idaho State 
Firemen’s Association at the annual 
convention held at Lewiston, on August 
9 and 10. Twenty-five departments 
were represented. 

The guest speakers included Jay Stev- 
ens, Fire Marshal, California; Capt. Wil- 





Driving Out the Cows to Safety, Away from the Burning Barn 


nothing, as the water supply was about i ne | ge = Th cy pier of = liam A. Groce, ex-Fire Marshal, Wash- 
one-half mile away across from a rail-  fyerett, Mass.—Everett Fuel Co. plant ’ ae mage gy Te co goent at _. 
road right of way. Fifteen heifers that CEE a cdi ngocudes Labnclbasenive- asia 125 ane, for the National Boarc of ire 
were being groomed for the coming Windsor Locks, yan — barns of Otee a Underwriters; Chief William P. Payne, 
oe bee t =: Tobacco Corp., destroyed............... 5 . rane: Cs 2 > Kue “i as 
state fair, were led to safety. Fire con- angels Camp, Cal.—Plant of Angeis Camp ees, Se ray if Kuehl, | ive se 
sumed fifty tons of hay that were left en & Lauber Co., destroyed........... so. _—c ter, Spokane; R. C. Stevenson, Assistant 
from last year and 100 tons stored this Petoskey, Mich. Business and apartment . Manager, Idaho Surveying and Rating 
seat . ‘ ee ee” PE 5 os ea otbats » 
summer, — the day ee fire. adnan Park. N. S.—Now Meumouth Hotel ne hoe a Chief Rob 
Although firemen were unable to save CEE in geuchaveieecupebn tah ose 65 ert B. Rogers, Sez : . 
the barn, they prevented the spread of ny i .. ~ > a Lake Lodge, owned - The convention closed “ a ag 
r “14° wT - r J. 3 EN ee ee s . a venetian. " a" . a o 
the fire to other buildings. The loss Ryde, Gii—Tesiaun ond coutteatiel’ oven in the Lewis a ode m 
was placed at $30,000. agin Rie ea ae FS Be, Sco ed 50 next morning, all the delegates joined in 








WHAT'S BURNING 











Tue following list includes fires of 
$50,000 loss and over in the United 
States and Canada, for the month of 
August, 1937. These figures, compiled 
from the telegraphic reports, are based 
on estimates made at the time, and are 
subject to later investigations and conse- 
quent revision. Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, they are an approximately correct 
view of the losses incurred. The figures 
represent loss in thousands of dollars. 








Loss in 
i | Thousands 
Month Ending August 3 of Dallars 
Xenia, Ohio—Bldg. housing Friedman gen- . 
Cral GOOFS cccccccccccccccccecccccoesecs $ 80 
Greenville, Que.—Property of George Dan- _ 
serenes Gt File Co... .cccccccccccccces -+-- 50 
Atlanta, Ga.—Cliff House at Tallulah Falls, _ 
owned by Moss estate.......... Je eceesece 50 
Wichita Falls, Tex.—Several business es- a 
tablishments damaged ........-. poses sees 200 
Bellmore, N. ¥Y.—Main building of Perfect- 
oloid Co., damaged.......... wesecossces 50 
Fall River, Mass.—Old Linden Street school a 
UII ic 640465 + dab eneenkee sane ses 5 al ‘ : 
Petersburg, Va.—William B. Beach tobacco _ Nearby Buildings Endangered by Industrial Plant Fire 
Sactory Gammaged 50 +--+ + > i ie Tee = A fire which developed in a building at Passaic, N. J., formerly used by a printing company and 
Mooresville, Ind.—Brooklyn Brick Co., Inc., an now ial ler group af manufacturers, endangered several nearby buildings. Fire spread so quickly 
Hol -~ conta, 7 -:- hlcck ca Mace that a general alarm was turned in, and aid was rushed from Garfield and Clifton, two nearby com- 
olyoke, ass.—La Franc < on Map 


50 munities. Two firemen were injured while fighting the fire. 
Street Gamaged .......ccccsccccccccsves 


458 


a caravan to Spokane one hundred miles 
distant, tu meet with the Pacific Coast 
Fire Chiefs 

The other officers elected are Harry 
Jaker, First Vice-President, Asst. Chief, 
Lewiston; Second Vice-President, Chief 
C. |. Goff, Preston; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Chief George Westcott, Kellogg; Chief 
William A. Foster, State Vice- 
President to the Pacific Coast Board. 

The next convention will be held at 
Preston, just prior to the meeting of 
the Pacific Coast Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 
tion meeting at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


T se, 


Slade Chief of Des Moines 


Charles L. Slade, a member of the 
Des Moines, Ia., Fire Department since 
August 1, 1919, has been named head 
of the department. 

He served in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment for several years and then was 





Chief Charles L. Slade 


promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
After he had served with Aerial Truck 
No. 1 for two years he was transferred 
to Squad No. 1. Here he remained until 
he was promoted to Captain on May 
27, 1937 


Southern California Chiefs Meet 


A number of interesting talks were 
given at the meeting of the Southern 
California Fire Chiefs’ Club held at Al 
hambra several months ago. There were 
about 110 persons present 

Laron Cowley, Superintendent of Fire 
Alarms, Alhambra, spoke on two-way 
radio transmittal and explained the use 
of ultra high frequencies. 


A talk on “Public Relations,” was 
given by Chief William M. Richard, 
Glendale. He illustrated his talk with 


slides, and showed that public opinion 
is almost infinite in power. 

\ committee reported that even though 
first aid work was being done by mem- 
bers of Fire Departments, the cost of 
such work should not be charged to the 
departments 

Harry Strasser, Secretary-Treasurer. 
California State Firemen’s Association, 
outlined the work which had been done 
by the state legislature. He urged the 
firemen to watch the legislature to see 
to the service, 


that no bills detrimental 

wuuld be introduced 
The membership of the club has re 

cently 


increased from seventy to 113 





Kentucky Firemen Meet 

Chief John Schroder, S. Ft. Mitchell, 
was elected President of the Kentucky 
Firemen’s Association at the convention 
held at Corbin. 

It was reported that much progress 
had been made on a bill to be introduced 
in the next legislature that would pro- 
vide civil service for all towns or cities 
of the third to fifth classes, and for 
legislation that would provide a Fire 
Department instructor for the state 
This last measure is partially sponsored 


by the Federal Bureau of Vocational 
Training. 
Chief Paris Salmons, the convention 


host, was stricken with appendicitis six 
weeks before the convention, and had to 
complete the convention plans while in 
bed. He was in a wheel chair at the 
convention. 

The other officers are Russell Dyche, 
London, Vice-President; K. B. Phillips, 
Harrodsburg, Treasurer; V. A. Beam, 
Louisville, Secretary. 


Fireproofing Fluid Tested 

Two buildings constructed in Detroit, 
were set afire to prove the merits of a 
new fireproofing compound, to be mar- 
keted by the United States Flameproof- 
ing Corporation. 

In each of the structures was placed 
an amount of excelsior. One of the 
buildings was fireproofed with the com- 
pound—the fabric curtains, furniture, etc. 
Both were set afire at the same time. 
At the end of three and _ one-half 
minutes, the untreated structure, was a 
mass of flames. In the other, the mass 
of excelsior had burned itself out, and 
the building was intact. The flames 
licked a mail bag treated with the com- 
pound, and letters inside the bag were 
unharmed. 

Chief Israel, 
the test, said: 


Detroit, who witnessed 





Extinguishing the 


“If this product had been used to fin- 
ish materials and draperies in the Study 
Club, several years ago, twenty-two lives 
would have been saved.” 


The flameproofing ingredient mixes 
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with any type of paint or thinner. Both 
buildings were erected four weeks be- 
fore the test. One was painted with or- 
dinary paint, and the other with the 
flameproof paint binder. 





Michigan Chiefs Meet 


at Saginaw 

Chiefs from various parts of Michigan 
gathered at the Bancroft Hotel, Sagi- 
naw, to attend a three-day meeting of 
the Michigan State Fire Chiefs’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mayor McDonald attended a luncheon 
at which he welcomed the visitors. 

Among the talks given were “Indus- 
trial Application of Liquified Petroleum 
Products,” by E. L. Brennan and 
“Training Firemen” by J. W. Parry. 

During the convention there was a 
demonstration of a vapor nozzle. An 
oil fire was started in a pit with an area 
of 8,000 square feet, and extinguished 
with water, using the fog or vapor noz- 
zle. The fire was so hot, that close 
approach was difficult. The fire was ex- 
tinguished in twenty-seven seconds. 

Richard E. Vernor, Manager, Fire 
Prevention Department, gave a talk at 
the banquet on community fire preven- 
tion methods. He said, “While a Fire 
Department’s principal job is extinguish- 
ing fires, I am thoroughly convinced it 
also should stop fires before they start.” 

Chief Bender, the convention host, 
was presented with a gold badge as 
Past-President by members of the asso- 
ciation. 

The new officers are Chief Floyd C. 
Baker, Highland Park, President; C. 
Edward Willert, Mt. Clemens, First 
Vice-President; Frank W. Kuhm, Pon- 
tiac, Second Vice-President; George 
Boughner, Grand Rapids, Treasurer; 
George F. Dansbury, Grosse Point 
Farms, re-elected Secretary; J. Frank 


Oil Fire with Vapor Nozzles 


Van Atta, Kalamazoo, Trustee. Donald 
D. Post, Ferndale, delegate to the 
I. A. F. C. convention at Oklahoma 


City. Muskegon was selected as the 
next conventicn city. 
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HOTO above shows six men with 

INDIAN FIRE PUMPS running 
with fire apparatus to fight immense 
grass and forest fire on Long Island. 
While trucks can go only where roads 
are paseable INDIANS (the one man 
fire departments) g0 everywhere, 
smothering fire in every nook and 
cranny. 


CARRIES HIGH ON BACK 


Please note how men are enabled 
to run without the tanks jostling up 
and down on hips. The 5 gallon 
curved, metal tanks carry high on the 
shoulders like the army pack. The 
outfit may be carried without discom- 
fort or chafing. Nothing to bounce 
against the rump when walking or 
running. 


“Got a big grass fire up here and it’s getting 
worse. How quick can you ship 100 No. 90G 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS?” 


100 No. 


“Have them off to you in an hour. 
90G by express.” 


“Right. That’s great service. 
we sure need them!” 


Rush them on— 


That’s the way a lot of our orders come in. 
Rush—emergency calls. And our customers are 
never disappointed in delivery. When INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS are needed the demand is fre- 
quently urgent. A difference of a few hours 
in shipment may mean huge fire loss. While 
we guarantee PROMPT SHIPMENT we rec- 
ommend having sufficient INDIANS on hand 
BEFORE THE EMERGENCY. 








CONETANT CIRCULATION 
oe. TECTS Ad, Soce 


A * eld AND ORY. T' 
unas | BACK PERFECTLY. SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS GOOD. 














MADE BY D. 


HERCULES EQUIPMENT & RUBBER CO 


lat left) 
“Mopping up” with 
INDIANS getting 
into smoldering tree 
trunks and bush. 
ft. strong stream com- 
pletely extinguishes 
the blaze. 


lat right) 
Several INDIANS ia 
— at Long Lake, 

Y., fire house. 
inDTAN FIRE 
PUMPS are widely 
used by rural and city 
fire departments. 


QUICK AND EASY REFILLING 


Heavy brass, quick lock large open- 
ing permits hasty refilling of the 
tank on the fire line. Removable 
brass strainer PREVENTS LEAVES, 
DIRT AND REFUSE ENTERING 
the tank to clog and give trouble. 


VENTILATED TANK 


Form fitting ventilated tank allows 
continuous circulation of air between 
carrier's back and water tank. This 
prevents dampness, moisture and cold 
reaching carrier's back which re- 
mains dry and comfortable no mat- 
ter how long the INDIAN is carried. 
Clear water continually kept in the 
tank makes the INDIAN ready for 
use at all times. Tank will not rot 
or mildew. 


Send for Catalog and Prices 


B. SMITH & CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO.,, 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO 


Mission St., San Francisco, Calif 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 1217 Western Ave Seattle, Wash 


Please mention Fir—E ENGINEERING when writing advertisers 
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REDUCE WATER DAMAGE 
GINSURANCE RATES , The BEST 
SUIT 


MADE! 


GLOBE| | _ 


SUITS | || 


Warm, roomy, good-looking and 
durable. Coats have a wide chest 
protector flap which keeps water 
out and warmth in. They are 
lined with either wool or light 
weight fabric and interlined with | 

























Send 
for 
Catalog 








SALVAGE COVERS F 


100% Protection with Shuredry Salvage Covers 


7T > 
Read what Chief Powell says: waterproof material. Pockets have 
patent stays to prevent sagging 
or tearing. Sleeves have warm 
wristers. Suits come in Black, 
Brown or White at same prices. 


. « « At @ recent house fire of 14 rooms where th i 

was burned off, with a $1,500.00 loss to house, a, A... 
Salvage Covers gave 100% protection to the bedrooms directly 
under the fire besides to all other furniture in the home. Not 
one cent was paid for water damage to contents. 





No fire department is complete without a good supply of salvage 
covers, and firemen trained how to use them properly. We can 
always depend on our Shuredry salvage covers and are only too 
glad to recommend them. 


COATS $49-°° 


No. 240 | 
40"’, $10.50 45", $ 
Yours very truly, 

R. A. POWELL, Chief 


Pierre Fire Dept. 


Pierre, South Dakota No. 270 





To match coat. Waterproof, 
warm with lock snap, quick } 
hiteh. 








Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ie ee ona GLOBE MFG. CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS BROOKLYN NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY. KAN PITTSFIELD N co] 
, . ° 

















CRACKERJACK 
FIRE HOSE 





The hose with an unsurpassed v 
reputation for QUALITY and c 
SERVICE that has made it the c 
STANDARD OF THE WEST i 
for over 25 years. t 

' ° k 
COMPLETE INFORMATION UPON REQUEST . 
€ V 


THE AMERICAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


An INSTANT FULL BLAST Dealers in All Parts of the Country 


at Your Finger Tips 
e 
DOESN’T USE BATTERY | || FRELL apparatus 


Drives Off Fan Shaft 
ae 
NOT AFFECTED by WEATHER | B E L L S 


e Loudest, cl 
GREATEST SOUND at HIGH SPEED oe ee 


a result of years of ex- 


* 
iF sae || perience in the manu- 
New York City ue ah R Rich territories || facture of quality bells 
Police | 


Patented and manufactured only by H.O.R. Co. 
























Price 
List 
on 
request. 


3 Dept. MECHANICAL 7“ for live for the fire service. ‘ - 

has bought honest dealers. 

541 since 1935. SIREN WriteusNow! | |] NN. HILL BRASS CO. : 
EAST HAMPTON, CONN. } 


10 BROAD STREET, STAPLETON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


STANDARD OF THE FIRE SERVICE FOR GENERATIONS 
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DEVELOPED BY C 
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Take blanker as folded (a) . Men fold further inte four Sections a8 shown 
above (a), (>), (c) & (d) de down 
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RAY ACKERMAN 
, EMERGENCY & SALVAGE 
NYACK FIRE DEPARTMENT 


NYACK NY 
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Blanket Fold Developed by C. Ray Ackerman of Nyack Fire Department 
Emeraercy Blanket Fold perilous life-saving vocations as the Baker, Lewistown, Mont., Second Vice- 
: a Y 4 ’ Police and Fire Departments. President; Ed Steinhauer, Redding, Cal., 
C. Ray Ackerman, an instructor in Treasurer, and Jay W. Stevens, State 
emergency and salvage work in the — a Fire Marshal of California, San Fran- 
Nyack, N. Y., Fire Department, has cisco, Secretary. 
developed an emergency blanket fold Pacific Coast Chiefs Meet The Secretary reported that the asso- 


which he has turned over to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross without any thought of 
compensation. This fold was described 
in FrrE ENGINEERING, but was not illus- 
trated. 

Herewith, is shown pictorially, just 
how the fold is made. If the fold is 
made and used as directed, the blanket 
can be unfolded at once and little time 
will be lost in getting it around some 
accident victim. 


Illinois Passes Wage Bill 


\ minimum wage bill for firemen has 
been made a law in Illinois without the 
Governor’s signature. 

By the terms of the new law, there 
will be a minimum salary of $150 a 
month for firemen in cities, villages or 
incorporated towns of between 10,000 
and 25,000 population, and $175 a month 
in cities of from 25,000 to 150,000 popu- 
lation, 

\ number of Illinois Mayors protested 
such a step, and the veto of a companion 
measure that provided for an increased 
corporate tax without giving the citizens 
an opportunity to vote on the. subject. 

Governor Horner said, “While gener- 
ally I do not subscribe to the policy of 
the legislature establishing minimum 
Wages for municipal employees, I am 
convinced by the statement of some 
Mayors, that a number of citiese have 
failed to compensate fairly those in such 


Chief W. S. Knight, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was chosen President of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs, 














Chief W. S. Knight 


at the forty-fourth annual convention, 
held at Spokane, Wash., on August 11 
to 14. 

The other officers are Ralph Williams, 
Fresno, First Vice-President; Art J. 


made its largest membership 
gain last year. The membership total 
is now 656, of which 150 were added 
sixty days previous to the report. 

E. Murray Banford, of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, in speak- 
ing on “Arson Investigations,” said that 
juries have been very lenient in many 
cases, even though guilt had been 
proven. 

A series of demonstrations were ar- 
ranged by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
the Underwriters’ Field Laboratory, the 
Seattle Fire Department, the Menlo 
Park Fire Department and the Spokane 
Fire Department. 

A crowd of 50,000 persons witnessed 
the evening exhibition drills by a ladder 
team of the Spokane Fire Department, 
a hose team from Seattle, and pompier 
and rope work of the volunteer depart- 
ments of Auburn and Puyallup. 

A tour was made to the Grand Coulee 
Dam, after which the visitors returned 
to Spokane for a “farewell night.” 

The next convention will be held at 


Salt Lake City. 


Fireboat Bids Opened 
New York City opened bids on Au- 
gust 19 for the construction of a new 
fireboat. The bid submitted by the 
Union Shipyards, Inc., was $924,000. and 
the Robbins Drydock Company, $999,- 
641. 


ciation 
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THE PART DUST PLAYS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT FIRE HAZARDS 


Methods to Avoid a Repetition of the Immense 
Losses in the Past Through Dust Explosions 
Are Pointed Out by Dr. Price in This Article 


By Dr. David J. Price 


Principal Engineer in Charge, Chemical Research Division, 
Us 


S, Department 


Tue Federal Government has con- 
ducted extensive research studies to de- 
termine the causes of dust explosions 
and to develop methods for their preven- 
tion and control. 

The Bureau of Mines, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has definitely es 
tablished the fact that explosions can 
occur in bituminous coal mines without 
the presence of explosive mine gases and 
that the ignition of the coal dust itself 
has been responsible for many disas- 
trous mine explosions. As a direct re- 
sult of effective research work by that 
Bureau, methods have been developed 
for the use of inert dusts, such as shale, 
limestone, and gypsum, for the control 
and prevention of coal dust explosions. 
Reports issued by the Safety Section of 
the Bureau of Mines indicate that these 
methods have proved very satisfactory. 

The studies of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, show that under favorable 
conditions a dust explosion can occur 
in any industrial plant or manufacturing 
establishment where combustible dust is 
created during manufacturing opera- 
tions. When these research studies were 
undertaken it was generally supposed 
that it would be necessary to grind or 
crush grain and produce the powdery 
starchy materials from the inside of the 
grain before an explosive dust would be 
encountered. A large number of ex- 
plosions in grain elevators, where no 
grinding or manufacturing operations 
were engaged in, showed definitely that 
the dust produced in the handling, ele- 
vating, conveying, and storing of grain 
also was explosive. 

A survey has shown that the dust ex- 
plosion hazard exists in a wide range 
of industries, such as flour and feed 
mills, grain elevators (both terminal and 
rural), starch factories, sugar refineries, 
woodworking plants, powdered milk 
plants, soap powder factories, sulphur 
crushing and pulverizing, hard rubber 
recovery plants, cork pulverizing plants, 
chocolate and cocoa plants, paper mills, 
insecticide plants, celluloid and _ textile 
plants, aluminum, zinc and magnesium 
plants, fertilizer plants, and rosin-han- 
dling plants. 

We find, therefore, that approximately 
28,000 industrial plants in the United 
States are subject to the dust explosion 
hazard. These plants normally employ 
1,325,000 persons and manufacture pro- 
duct having an annual value of more 
than ten billions of dollars 


Extent of Dust Explosion Losses 


In the last 20 years there have been 
approximately 400 dust explosions in in- 
dustrial plants in the United States in 
connection with the handling, milling, 
and processing of products largely of 
agricultural origin. In these exnlosions 
320 persons lost their lives and 750 were 





of Agriculture 














Dr. David J. Price 


injured. The property and stock losses 
(insurance paid) amounted to more than 
$35,000,000. 


Dust Collection and Removal 


Cleanliness and good housekeeping are 
of prime importance in dust explosion 
prevention. It is impossible to handle 
or clean grain without making dust, but 
the dust should be collected and re- 
moved without being permitted to ac- 
cumulate in any section of the plant 
A dust explosion cannot occur unless com 
bustible dust is present. 


Removal of Foreign Material from 
Grain 


Foreign material in the grain has been 
responsible for several recent explosions 
in grain elevators. Investigation of these 
explosions indicated that the dust clouds 
had been ignited by sparks from metal 
particles in the grain. Methods should 
be developed, therefore, for the removal 
of any metal or other foreign material 
that may drop into the grain while it is 
being handled. It is difficult in many 
instances to prevent foreign material 
from entering equipment in grain-han- 
dling operations, but screens of 1% to 
2-inch mesh placed in the gratings over 
receiving pits have in many instances 
stopped large pieces of metal from en- 
tering pits with the grain. The use of 
such screens and the practical value of 
magnetic separators in the grain-han- 
dling sections of the plant should be 
given further attention. 


Inert Gas Protection in Grinding and 
Pulverizing Operations 


The reduction of the oxygen content 
of the air in the enclosed system by the 
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introduction, of inert gas, such as car- 
bon dioxide (CO.), in grinding and pul- 
verizing operations has proved effective 
in the control and prevention of dust 
explosions. When the oxygen content is 
reduced to approximately 12 per cent in 
grain-grinding operations, complete pro- 
tection is afforded. The reduced oxy- 
gen content (as the result of the addi- 
tion of inert gas) prevents the ignition 
of the dust cloud in the grinding ma- 
chine, and also prevents the spread of 
fire through the conveying and elevating 
machinery. 


Protection of Electrical Appliances 
and Equipment 


A study of the causes of dust explo- 
sions has shown the danger of inade- 
quately protected electrical appliances 
and equipment. Electric lamps should 
be protected with outer dust-proof 
globes and heavy wire guards to prevent 
breakage. Portable spotlights of suit- 
able design and construction to be 
directed into bins through manholes 
should be used as temporary or oc- 
casional lights for bin examination in- 
we of extension cords dropped into 
vins. 


Control of Static Electricity 


Static electricity must be recognized 
as one of the prominent causes of dust 
explosions, and considerable attention 
has been given to the development of 
control methods for this hazard. Pro- 
vision should be made for the removal 
of static charges on all types of mechan- 
ical equipment handling combustible 
dusts or operating at points in the plant 
where these dusts are present. 

We have heard a great deal recently 
about thé extensive damage caused by 
the dust storms in various sections of 
the country. While investigating a dust 
explosion in a grain elevator in the Pan- 
handle section of Texas, an adjuster for 
one of the insurance agencies concluded 
that the explosion was caused by static 
electricity. In describing local condi- 
tions in that territory he told of the fol- 
lowing interesting occurrence, which had 
been reported to him by one of the local 
Fire Chiefs. 

“The farmers have been stacking their 

sorghum grain in bundles on the farms, 
due to the grain never having matured, 
and these piles are covered with wires 
with weights on the end, and many of 
these piles have caught on fire when a 
swirl of wind and dust passed over them. 
The chief is having all the farmers 
ground these wires. The static has been 
so bad that in numerous instances it has 
destroyed the ground on automobiles, 
and the only way they could be operated 
was by attaching a chain to the frame 
and dragging it on the ground in order 
to make a ground for the car.” 
_ The condition thus described was con- 
firmed in personal conferences with Fire 
Chiefs in attendance at the Texas Fire- 
men’s Training School, College Station, 
Texas, in July, 1936. 


Value of Closed Storage Bins 


The value of closed bins and the un- 
desirability of interconnections between 
storage bins are indicated by the recent 
explosions in  grain-handling plants. 
Open storage bins and bins with direct 
connections permit the rapid spread of 
flame over the tops of the bins an 
thereby extend the violence of the ex- 
plosion. Preventing the spread of fire 
from one storage bin to another is of 
prime importance. 
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CARTON 


FIRE PUMPS 














Greater ECONOMY 
Better PERFORMANCE 


Barton Pumps have revolutionized fire fighting. They have 
made it possible for small towns and villages to have first- 
class pumping apparatus—pumpers equal in speed, per- 
formance and dependability to anything found in the large 
cities. And at a price practically any community 
can afford. 


First, the Barton Fire Pump itself is not expensive. By 
advanced engineering we have accomplished wonders at 
low cost. 


Second, a Barton Pump requires no special, high-priced 

fire truck to give you all the water and all the pressure 

you want. You can select any low-cost, standard com- 

mercial chassis, and have a real job that your whole 
community will be proud to own. With our unique front- 
mounting, a Barton Pump can be attached to your truck 
in a few hours’ time—not a single chassis change required. 
You save hundreds of dollars right there. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Mr. Chief, investigate the Barton first. Then write us for FREE 
Bulletin 75, which gives the whole story on Barton Fire Pumps in 
various sizes to meet every need and pocketbook. 














AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS, INC. 


e Centrifugal, Turbine, Steam, and Power Pumps 








BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 
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FEDERAL 77 
DOUBLETONE 





with the Red Flashing Light 


AA THRU ALL 


OTHER NOISES 


, i | 
SPECIFY FEDERAL "77" SIREN 


Built Chockful of Action for its Size. Rugged in Con- 
struction to withstand abuse on busy piece of equipment. 


1. Newest innovation a two-tone blast. 


















2. Large red flashing light. 


3. Long rolling action after current is cut off more than 
two minutes—that saves your battery. 

. Electric Brake—touch of button stops roar instantly. 

Economical, Streamlined, Precision Built. Absolutely a 

new siren. 


Write for New Bulletin No. 56 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8702 South State St. Chicago, Ill. 












UNION MADE 







FIREMEN’S 
UNIFORM SHIRTS 
“Styled Right—Priced Right 


Cut full and roomy. Guaranteed not to 
shrink. Choice of medium blue, heavy fine 
yarn, fast-color sanforized chambray or 
navy blue tub-test percale. Two popular 
styles, Soft Collar At- 
tached or Neckband 
with two Detachable 
Collars. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To Fire Chiefs 


If you are inter- 
ested in a stand- 
ardized uniform 
shirt for your de- 
partment and 
your dealer can- 
not supply Sig- 
nals, write us. 
Give us size and 
style preferred 
and we will sub- 
mit a sample shirt 
prepaid for your 
inspection and 
quote prices. 


JOHN RISSMAN & SON 


SIGNAL SHIRT DIVISION 
305 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 
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LIN-LINE 
FIRE HOSE is 


ompact! 


LIN-LINED HOSE i: also lighter than 


ordinary fire hose. As a result, you can carry 

much more hose in your present wagons and 

handle it faster and easier if you use 

LIN-LINED, the new and stronger fire hose 

IN that has a rotproof linen lining instead of 

va the old-fashioned rubber lining. Try it! Just 
INED specify LIN-LINED HOSE when you order. 


Dealers Wanted 


AMERICAN FIRE HOSE CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





Trademark Reg. 








EDDY 


Fire Hydrants 


Are given preference by so many fire 
protection and water works men because 
they know that more than half a century 
of experience goes into their manufac- 
ture and they embody valuable and 
exclusive features. 


Write for the Facts 


EDDY VALVE CO. 
Waterford, N. Y. 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago Agents 

















A 
NEW 
Action Shot 


of 





‘the fastest 
known extin- 
guishing agent” 














Walter Kidde & Company 


210 West Street 





Epes modern pumping 
engine has many advan- 
tages, including better and 
more powerful motors— 
better transmissions—bet- 
ter axles—four-wheel 
brakes—better engineering 
and, finally, better pumps— 
far better if it carries a 
Hale pump. 


HALE FIRE PUMP CO., Inc. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

















NORTHERN PUMP COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Chemical Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
has shown that it is possible to vent 
grain dust explosions without structural 
damage, and the effectiveness of glass 
vents in actual explosions has confirmed 
the tests of the Bureau. In one case the 
workhouse in a large terminal grain 
elevator was saved from destruction by 
an adequate glass venting area. In an- 
other case proper venting area to relieve 
the pressure from an explosion in the 
workhouse of the elevator would have 
prevented the complete destruction of 
the top of the house. Provision for 
venting dust explosions should be made 
in the construction of all new grain- 
handling plants. It is recommended 
that for satisfactory venting of dust ex- 
plosions in grain elevators not less than 
1.25 square feet of venting area be pro- 
vided for each 100 cubic feet of space 
(1 sq. ft. to 80 cu. ft.). 


Dust Explosion Hazards During Fire- 
Fighting Operations 


Although most of these dust explo- 
sions occur during the operation of in- 
dustrial plants, it may be of interest 
to refer to the disastrous explosions 
resulting in the death of firemen during 
fire-fighting operations. These dust ex- 
plosions that occur during fire fighting 
can be classified as follows: 

1. Explosions caused by the _ full 
stream of water (high pressure) striking 
settled or static dust in various parts of 
the buildings. The water forces the dust 
cloud on to the fiames and an explosion 
results. The best procedure in this case 
is to use a vapor spray nozzle instead 
of the full heavy pressure stream. This 
will not disturb the dust and cause a 
dust explosion. 

2. Explosions that occur when fire- 
men attempt to remove dust or pow- 
dered products from storage bins or 
other enclosures. When in the form of 
a cloud, these materials readily ignite 
upon coming in contact with flames. 

The best procedure is to flood the bin 
by running the hose lines into the top 
of the bin. No attempt should be made 
to remove the material until the bin has 
been completely flooded and the water 
comes out of the bottom of the bin. 

3. Explosions caused by the falling 
of the floors or dropping of the storage 
bins. When combustible materials are 
stored in bins there is always the pos- 
sibility that a dust explosion may occur 
vhen the bottoms of the bins drop or the 
floors fall, forcing the dust cloud on to 
the fire. 

The periodical inspection of industrial 
plants where combustible dusts are 
created is recommended so that firemen 
will be familiar with the construction of 
the plant and the operations engaged in 
when called upon to fight fires. 

4. Explosions that result from 
chemical reaction between water and 
dust. When water comes in contact 
with burning aluminum powder, for in- 
stance, hydrogen gas is liberated and 
explosions may follow. 

When dusts of this kind are encoun- 
tered, great caution should be. exercised 
in the use of water. Factories manufac- 


the 


turing metallic powders and establish- 
ments that use large quantities of these 
materials should have generous quanti- 
ties of dry sand in suitable containers 
for fire-fighting purposes. 

in connection 


Explosions with fire- 











fighting operations have definitely in- 
dicated the value of periodical inspection 
of industrial plants. Developments fol- 
lowing an explosion in a large soybean 
processing plant in the Middle West in 
October, 1935, emphasized the impor- 
tance of firemen having a thorough 
knowledge of operating processes in in- 
dustrial plants. This particular explo- 
sion resulted in the death of 11 men, 
injuries to 45 others, and property loss 
of approximately $600,000. The inves- 
tigation of the explosion by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that the 
explosion was due to the ignition of dust 
at the soybean flaking rolls, resulting in 
the further ignition of an accumulation 
of hexane gas in another section of the 
plant. This hexane gas was used as a 
solvent for extraction of the oil from 
the soybeans. 

This explosion was followed by an- 
other on October 22, 1935, in a rural 
community soybean oil extraction unit 
in Illinois, in which the operator and his 
assistant were killed and two others in- 
jured. In this explosion the accumula- 
tion of hexane gas used as the solvent 
was ignited by the fire in a nearby boiler. 


Water as a Cause of Fires in 
Agricultural Products 


A large proportion of our losses from 
fires on farms and in rural communities 
is due to the spontaneous heating and 
ignition of hay and other agricultural 
products. The combined farm and rural 
community fire loss is about $200,000,- 
006 annually—more than 60 per cent of 
the total national fire loss. An annual 
loss of almost $100,000,000 a year from 
fires on farms means a “farm fire tax” 
of $15 on every farm in the United 
States. There are approximately 3,500 
lives lost every year as the result of fires 
on farms. 

It is interesting to observe the part 
played by water as the cause of fires of 
farm products. Large losses result from 
the spontaneous heating and ignition of 
hay, cattle feeds, fertilizers and other 
farm products due to excessive moisture 
or too much water in the materials when 
stored in barns, farm buildings, or stor- 
age places. 


Moisture in Cattle Feed Causes Fire 


Reports are on record of fires in rail- 
road cars during the shipment of cat- 
tle feed. The feed when shipped had a 
high moisture content or became wet by 
water leaking into the car, and in some 
cases was placed in the car in an un- 
usually hot condition. These fires were 
caused by the excessive moisture con- 


tent of the feed—in other words, by 
water. x 
Similar types of fires are reported 


from the storage and shipment of fer- 
tilizer materials, particularly when the 
material has become wet resulting in 
an unusually high moisture content. 

Fires have been reported when saw- 
dust has become wet and in one in- 
stance an ice house containing several 
tons of ice was destroyed when a fire 
originated in this manner. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
studying these peculiar fires in farm 
products caused by excessive moisture. 
It is hoped that essential scientific data 
can be obtained in these experiments 
that will result in the development of 
methods for the control and prevention 
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of the spontaneous heating and ignition 
of both agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducts. 


Schools of Instruction for Firemen 


The establishment of schools of in- 
struction is one of the most gratifying 
undertakings in fire prevention work in 
recent years. Fire losses have been re- 
duced in many sections of the United 
States where these firemen’s schools 
have been held. 

These schools afford a splendid op- 
portunity to acquaint the firemen with 
the latest developments in fire and ex- 
plosion prevention, as well as fire ex- 
tinguishment. They not only train fire- 
men in the best methods of fire fighting, 
but also inform them on the most effec- 
tive methods for prevention of fires. 


Research Studies in Dust Explosion 
Preventions 


Research work on dust explosion and 
fire prevention has as its object the de- 
velopment of methods and appliances for 
the protection of human life, foodstuffs, 
and property. 

The practical application of the results 
of this research work already has re- 
sulted in a marked reduction in losses 
from dust explosions and resulting fires 
in some of the principal grain and mil!- 
ing industries in both the United States 
and Canada. 





Chief Derra Retires 


Chief August G. Derra, who has been 
a member of the Schenectady, N. Y., 
Fire Department for thirty-eight years, 
retired on pension, to be effective on 
December 1. 

He is succeeded by Deputy Chief 
James J]. Higgins, who has been ap- 
pointed Acting Chief. 

Chief Higgins enlisted as a volunteer 
in July, 1907, and became a permanent 





Chief August C. Derra 


fireman the next year. He resigned on 
November 15, 1909, although he con- 
tinued as a volunteer until he was again 
given a permanent position on October 
23, 1915. Higgins was made Lieutenant 
on December 23, 1922; Captain on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924; Assistant Deputy Fire Mar- 
shal on April 1, 1930; Deputy Chief on 
December 24, 1936. 








CONVENTION DATES 

















| Manufacturers'Announcements. 





Sept. 14-15—IOWA FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
@th Annual Convention, Atlantic, la. Secre- 
tary, Paul A. Soener, Independence, Ia. 

Sept. 1S—FIRE CHIEFS’ CLUB OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS Regular Meeting Secretary, 
Chief William H,. Hill, Belmont, Mass. 

Sept. 16-18—LOUISIANA STATE FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 32nd Annual Convention, Pla- 
quemine, La Secretary, Elward Wright, 
Houma, La. 

Sept. 17-18-NEW JERSEY STATE _FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 60th Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Evan F. 
Benners, @2 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Newark, N. J 

Sept. 27—-TEMISKAMING FIREMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 22nd Aunual Convention, Amos, 
Que. Secretary-Treasurer, F. E. Thompson, 
Box 686, New Liskaard, Ont 

Sept. 27-30—CALIFORNIA STATE FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 15th Annual Convention, Red- 
ding, Cal. Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Strasser, 
3404 32nd St., San Diego, Cal 

October ARKANSAS STATE FIREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 16th Annual Convention, 
Little Rock, Ark. (Exact date to be announced 
later.) Secretary-Treasurer, H. D. Compton, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Oct. 5-7—FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 58th Annual 
Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Chief 
Charles E. Clark, Box 217, Wayne, Pa 

Oct. 6-7—ALABAMA STATE FIREMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION. Second Annual Convention, 
Montgomery, Ala. (State Fire College to be 
held just prior to convention.) Secretary-Treas- 
urer, George E. Crosett, Chief Dispatcher, 1916 
Sixth Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Oct. 12-14—-ILLINOIS FIREMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 50th (Golden Anniversary) Convention, 
Danville, Ill, Secretary, Assistant Chief Roy 

Alsip, Champaign, II. 

Oct. 19-21I—NEBRASKA STATE VOLUNTEER 
FIREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. Annual Con- 
vention, North Platte, Neb. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Louis A. Novak, Box 788, Norfolk, Neb. 

Oct. 19-22—-INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE CHIEFS. 65th Annual Conference. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, and Exhibits 
and Sessions, New Municipal Auditoriums, 
Oklahoma City, Okla Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ex-Chief James J. Mulcahey, 16 Franklin Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Chairman, Exhibits, Chief Ray 
Tiller, Waterloo, la 

Oct. 2—-FIRE CHIEFS’ EMERGENCY PLAN. 
Regular Meeting, Fairfield Fire Headquarters, 
near Tarrytown Road, White Plains, N. Y. 
Secretary, Captain Howard Geer, Rye, N. Y 

Oct. 27-28—-INDIANA STATE FIRE SCHOOL. 
4th Annual School, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Director, Dean W. A. Knapp, Engi- 
neering Extension Dept., Purdue University. 

Oct. 2—FAIRFIELD COUNTY FIRE CHIEFS’ 
EMERGENCY PLAN. Regular Meeting, Long 
Ridge, Conn. Secretary, Lieut. John Moehr- 
ing, Toms Road, Stamford, Conn 

Nov. 24—-FAIRFIELD COUNTY FIRE CHIEFS’ 
EMERGENCY PLAN. Regular Meeting Turn- 
of-River, Conn. Secretary, Lieut. John Moehr- 
ing, Toms Road, Stamford, Con 

Dec, 22—-FAIRFIELD COUNTY FIRE CHIEFS’ 

ERGENCY PLAN. Regular Meeting, Bethel, 

Conn. Secretary, Lieut. John Moehring, Toms 
Road, Stamford, Conn. 

Jan. 26, 1938—-FAIRFIELD COUNTY FIRE 
CHIEFS’ EMERGENCY PLAN. Regular 
Meeting, Stamford, Conn Secretary, Lieut. 
John Moehring, Toms Road, Stamford, Conn. 





Blanchard, of Laboratories, Dead 


Birdsall E. Blanchard, for many years 
Assistant Secretary of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, died on August 26, at the 
age of sixty-six. He had retired from 
active duty two years ago, because of 
ill health. 

He was an electrical inspector with 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters 
and later was on the editorial staff of 
Popular Electricity, later Popular Science 
Monthly. He was editor of Laboratories’ 
Data until that magazine was discon- 
tinued in 1932. Thereafter he had 


charge of the printing of the lists of in- 
spected appliances issued by the Labo- 
ratories. 

His widow and one son survive 








Emergency Sprinkler Head Cabinet 
The Rockwood Sprinkler Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., has placed on the 
market an emergency sprinkler head 
cabinet. The cabinet is of steel con- 
struction with all welded joints. There 





Rockwood Automatic Sprinkler Head Cabinet 


are individual mounting spaces for 
twelve sprinkler heads and a _ special 
sprinkler head wrench. The cabinet, 
complete with the heads and wrench, 
weighs nine pounds. 


Gas Mask 


An illustrated folder has been issued 
by the Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., to describe the 
Burrell type all service gas mask. This 
canister type gas mask has been ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Carbon Tetrachloride Extinguisher 

Buffalo Fire Ap- 
pliance Corpora- 
tion, 44 Central 
Avenue, Buffalo, N 
Y.,announces a one 
quart size C.T.C. 
type fire extinguish- 
er to be known 
as the Buffalo 
“Super.” 

The extinguisher 
has a moisture- 
proof breather de- 
signed to prevent 
corrosion, a heavy 
seamless drawn 
brass shell, double 
acting pump, and 
an extra heavy 
brass nozzle, re- 
cessed in the case 
to protect it from 
damage. The con- 
tents will not freeze, 
the manufacturers 
claim, even at forty 
degrees below zero. 
The _ extinguisher 
has been approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Labora- 
Buffalo “Super” tories. 
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Chief Brookins Recovering 


Word has been received that Chief 
Louis Brookins, of Norwich, N. Y., who 
recently underwent a delicate operation, 
is making good headway toward recov- 
ery. He is at the Norwich Hospital. 





50th Anniversary for 
Illinois Firemen 


Plans are being completed for the 
fiftieth convention of the Illinois Fire- 
men’s Association which will be held at 
Danville, October 12 to 14. 

The convention hall and exhibit space 
will be in one building and on the same 
floor. Chief Albert Herring, Murphys- 
boro, is Chairman of the Exhibit Com- 
mittee. 





Virginia Firemen Meet 

Over thirty fire companies were rep- 
resented in the parade at Charlottesville, 
Va., which was part of the fifty-first an- 
nual convention of the Virginia State 
Firemen’s Association. Prizes were 
awarded for best appearances. 

Huse and ladder contests were held 
followed by a band contest. 

Mayor Frank H. Wheeler, Clifton, 
was elected to serve his sixth term as 
President. The other officers are 
Charles H. Page, Charlottesville, Vice- 
President; O. W. Dabney, Staunton, 
Secretary, and A. R. Thompson, Treas- 
urer. 

The 1938 convention will be held at 
Luray. 





Department Reports Received 


Singapore, Straits Settlements—Annua! 
report of the Fire Department of 
Singapore; six pages. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Annual report of 
the Minneapolis Fire Department; 
fifty typewritten pages. 








Apparatus Arrives at San Diego 

The new Seagrave 1,000-gallon triple __—— 
tion pumpers were delivered to San Diego, Cal., 
by way of boat. The residents are proud of 
their harbor, and all shipments from the east, 
are routed via boat, if possible. The apparatus 
was lifted from the hold onto the wharf and run 
off by its own power. The photograph shows 
one of the units being placed on the wharf. 
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74 Pat. No. Canadian 
U.S. Pat. No. 
1944475 345601 





Made of VANITEX, a water- 
proof, durable, pliable mate- 
rial, manufactured exclusively 
.. # MIDWESTERN. it is 
ie 


And the MIDWEST- 
ERN is the ONLY firemen’s 
coat equipped with the FA- 
MOUS SAFETY SNAP that 
can be fastened or unfastened 
with one hand in a jiffy. The 
FAMOUS SAFETY SNAP 
will not eateh on clothing. 


BEWARE 
OF 
CHEAP IMITATIONS 


Look for the double eagle 
label on the coat you buy. 


Write for our Free Illus- 
trated Catalog showing 
complete line of our rub- 
ber and canvas garments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


coht 


See one before 





MIDWESTERN 
The World’s ‘ S 


Finest! wer 
ciRE you buy any other! 


Midwestern Manufacturing Company 
MACKINAW, ILLINOIS 


Manujacturers of a Complete Line of Quality Firemen’s Clothing 




















FREE TO 
FIRE CHIEFS 


Fire chiefs who are seeking increased 
appropriations for more fire alarm boxes 
or fire fighting equipment may help their 
cause by furnishing the Mayor of their 


city a copy of 
“INFLATION anp FIRE CHIEFS” 


by Rocer W. BaBsoN as it appeared in 
FirE ENGINEERING for February, 1937. 
Copies will be sent free to any chief who 


writes: 


| BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
By ROGER W. BABSON, President 
Babson Park, Mass. 























Kindly mention Fire ENGINEERING when writing advertisers 







M-S°A 
FIRST AID 
EQUIPMENT 





HE M.S.A. Type D First Aid System 
includes treatments for every kind of 
injury, packaged uniformly and arranged 
in orderly, systematic Kits for quicker ac- 
cess, easier application and simpler renewal 
when used. © The 36-unit water and dust- 
proof Kit illustrated meets the specifications 
of, and is approved by the Fire Department 
Instructors’ Conference. A 24-unit Kit also 
is available, and other First Aid Materials, 
Kant-Blaze Fire Blankets, Tannic Acid Spray 
Outfits, etc., to meet every Fire Department 
need. Let us quote on your requirements. 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 
M. S. A. Products include Breathing Apparatus . . . Inhalators 
- . . Comfo Respirators . . . Masks of all Types ... Gas tIn- 

dicators . . . Gas Detectors... 

tive Hats and Caps... Edi 
Safety Clothing . . . First Aid Equipment... 
Descriptive Bulletins will be sent on request. 


Safety Goggles . . . Protec- 
dison Electric Cap Lamps .. . 





FIRE ENGINEERING 








This is the new LIGHT WEIGHT 
BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 


This hese will stand 900 pounds pres- 
sure and weighs but 45 pounds to the 
section uncoupled. 

Hore’s the new DROP-FORGED reeker 
lug coupling (not cast bronze), with the 
swivel-protecting feature. 

This couptian, will ry several expan- 
sions and ean 
saving your city at “\east 20e to 
per feet on future hose purchases 

eso in the market, let us show you 

can give you the best service 
sbtainable for the least money. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
20 N. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 








am SETREN 


STERLING “X 


The Sterling Vertical Siren gives the 
Volunteer ~ Department a — 
a 


fre signal Should have, HE. 


1. Powerful and distinctive tone. 2. 
100% weather-proof protection. 


3. BALL BEARING MOTOR 
CAPABLE OF CARRYING 





100% OVERLOAD. 
& Roe ba ay and unit construc- 
5. Perfectly dynamically balanced 


com of pw Ay 6. Fast pickup— 
long roll. 7. Outside casing rustproof 
Armco Iron, 4 coats Red Duco. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











HEWITT-GUTTA PERCHA 


FIRE HOSE 


A complete line, including 
Wax Treated - Solid Multiple Woven 


ANDO 


Single and Double Jacket Hose 
Manufactured by 
Hewitt RvuBBER CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“Territeries Available” 








SOOT BLAST 


Puls out chimney ine: 


4 





Repeat orders prove its value! = - 


5 minutes and a package of SOOT- $4.50 
BLAST, sprinkled over flames at base of per case 
chimney, will put out any chimney fire. 

Try a case and see! $12.50 


THE STEBIS CO.., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 








TANNOSPRAY 






THE TANNOSPRAY 
KIT, for fire depart- 
ment use, is the only 
self-contained TAN- 
NIC ACID unit thet 
is entirely practical for 
emergency treatment of 
burns on the scene of 
the fire. 


Non-technical, it can 
be operated correctly 
by the layman with 
fine results. 


TANNIC ACID ie 
recognized as being 
the only thoroughly 
scientific treatment for 
burns of both «a major 
and minor nature. 

Your post-card will 
bring complete lit- 
erature, specifications, 
price information and 
other kindred data. 

No obligation, of 
course. 





















ILLINOIS EQUIPMENT CO. 


2507 RIDGELAND AVE-BERWYN.ILL 








Coit Fire EQUIPMENT 


When buying leader line equipment, see us 
for prices and particulars on Colt Patent Shut- 
off Nozzles and Quarter Turn Shut-Off Leader 
Line Siamese Connections. 

Cut shows Colt Little Giant Play Pipe with 

our patented ladder hook feature used witli 
our regular Colt Shut-off Nozzle. Patented 
April 28, 1936. 
We also manufacture Suction Hose Connec- 
tions, Gate Valves, Chemical Hose Noz- 
zles and Couplings, Siamese Connec- 
tions and al! sizes of Keducers and 
Nipples. 


Excelsior Brass Mfg. Co. 
217-219 W. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Jobbers-Dealers: Write for Information 














CAIRNS cistion ino HELMET 


COMFORTABLE AS 
YOUR OLD FELT HAT; 
WON'T SHAKE OFF 


Never go to a fire with- 
out the protection of « 
good helmet. It may 
save your life. 


CONSTRUCTION 





MATERIALS - 
ALL PROVED RIGHT BY YEARS OF ACTUAL USE 


Ask for Catalog 229 


CAIRNS & BROTHER 


444 LAFAYETTE STREET - Established 1836 - NEW YORK 


DESIGN - 














You'll Feel 
A HEAP SAFER 
with 
COVER'S DUPOR 
Two - Sponge 
Practical Pocket 
Smoke Respirator 






$24 Dozen 
Sample: $2, postpaid 
* 


H. S. COVER 


Station A 
South Bend, Indiana 





It will help tf you will mention Fire ENGINEERING when writing advertisers 
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Sullivan Heads Connecticut 


Firemen 
John J. Sullivan, a member of the 
East Hartford, Conn., volunteer fire 
company, was unanimously elected 


President of the Connecticut State Fire- 
men’s Association at the fifty-fourth an- 
nual convention held at Derby, on Aug- 
ust 13 to 14. 

John E. Graham, a member of the 
Bureau of Fire Alarms at Waterbury, 
was elected State Vice-President. This 
office was the only one contested for. 





John J. Sullivan 


David W. Harford, South Norwalk, 
Secretary for the past seventeen years, 
was re-elected and Assistant Chief 
Michael T. Souney of New Britain was 
re-named Treasurer for his fifteenth suc- 
cessive term. 

Rev. Michael J. Thompson, pastor of 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, Niantic, and 
a private in the Waterbury fire depart- 
ment prior to entering the priesthood, 
was again honored by being chosen as 
State Chaplain. Thomas F. Magner was 
reappointed as official press representa- 
tive. 

County Vice-Presidents elected were: 
New Haven County, Charles H. Brund- 
age, New Haven; Hartford County, 
Charles H. Fritzer, Hartford; Litchfield 
County, C. A. Carrigan, Terryville; 
Windham County, James Walker, Plain- 
field; Fairfield County, George Brencher, 
Darien; Middlesex County, John U. Dib- 
ble, Saybrook: New London County, 
Harold J. Liebermian, Norwich; Tolland 
County, George B. Milne, Rockville. 

The Fire Chiefs’ Club, composed of 
past and present Fire Department heads 
in the state, held their annual get-to- 
gether and luncheon at the Hotel Clark, 
convention headquarters, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Michael W. Lawton, Mid- 
dietown; First Vice-President, George 
B. Milne, Rockville; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Michael T. Keena, Hartford; 
Secretary-Treasurer, D. Mercer, 
Woodbridge. 

Resolutions were passed on the death 
of Chief George W. Hoadley, of Nauga- 
tuck, a member of the club .for many 
years. 

Several resolutions presented to the 
400 or more delegates present were dis- 
cussed during the first day’s session. 
The assemblage voted to increase the 
two dollars per day benefits paid to in- 
jured firemen to three dollars. Before 


B. 





this plan can be effective the state legis- 
lature will be asked to grant a larger 
appropriation to the association. 

Mayor George P. Sullivan of Derby 
welcomed the guests to the city. The 
principal speaker was Lieut. Governor 
T. Frank Hayes of Waterbury, an ardent 
fire “fan.” During his address Lieut. 
Governor Hayes paid a glowing tribute 
to the work of a fireman and the sacri- 
fices he must make in the protection of 
life and property. 

On Saturday afternoon, August 14, 
the annual firemen’s parade was held 
through the principal streets of the city. 
Over 10,000 firemen were in line. The 
town of Milford was awarded the 1938 
convention. 


THOMAS F. MAGNER. 





New Haven Chiefs Meet 


The plan of the Connecticut Board of 


Education for establishing regional 
training schools for firemen was en- 
dorsed at the August meeting of the 


New Haven County, Conn., Fire Chiefs 
Emergency Plan held at Orange. 
Although organized only last April, 
the New Haven Plan now has a mem- 
bership of sixty-five chiefs embracing 


twenty-two cities and towns. The 
officers are Chief John Pachl, Annex 
Fire Department, New Haven, Presi- 
dent; Captain William G. Russell, 
Waterbury, First Vice-President; Chief 
James Swan, Seymour, Second Vice- 
President; Assistant Chief Ernest Cox, 
Milford, Third Vice-President; Chief 
Edward Pracny, Wolcott, Secretary; 


Assistant Chief Arthur Harris, Meriden, 
Treasurer; and the following directors: 
Chief Russell Pollard, Derby; Chief Mil- 
ton Galvin, Naugatuck; Chief M. R. 
Brockett, North Haven; Chief James 
Downey, Wallingford; Captain Clark A. 
Howlett, Orange; and Assistant Chief 
F. O. Spaine, of New Haven. 

Chief George Brencher, of Darien, 
chairman of the Fairfield County Fire 
Chiefs’ Emergency Plan _ Legislative 
Committee, recently presented the New 
Haven Plan organization with a banner 
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and stand as a gift from the Fairfield 
Chiefs. 

The late spring meeting of the New 
Haven Plan was held in Naugatuck on 
June 20 where demonstrations were giv- 
en of various fog nozzles and the Gilson 
angular nozzle, under direction of Chief 
Milton Galvin and Assistant Chief 
James Quinn, of the Naugatuck Fire 
Department. The meeting took place in 
fire headquarters at Naugatuck and the 
speakers were Warden John J. Sheridan, 
members of the fire board, Jules Steffin, 
of the Mine Safety Appliance Company; 
Chief George Brencher, of Darien; At- 
torney Joseph P. Zone, Belleville; Gran- 
ville D. Stubbs, and Ex-Chief Beckerle, 
Danbury. 


Ladies’ Outing in N. H. 


The annual ladies’ day and outing of 
the New Hampshire Fire Chiefs’ Club 
was held on August 11 at Hampton 
Beach, with a shore dinner in the Ash- 





worth Hotel. The fire chiefs’ clubs of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Maine 
were invited to join in the outing. The 


speakers included Colonel Paul G. Kirk, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Public 
Safety, and Stephen C. Garrity, State 
Fire Marshal of Massachusetts. Chief 
Albert C. Melendy, of Nashua, N. H., 
was in general charge of the arrange- 
ments. 
Harry BELKNAP. 


New Fire Alarm for Panama 

The city of Panama has just pur- 
chased from The Gamewell Company, 
through the Compania Panamena 
Fuerza Y Luz, a new fire alarm cen- 
tral station outfit of sixteen circuits 
capacity, additional fire alarm boxes of 
the Three-Fold type, and a Diaphone 
public alarm outfit. The installation 
will be made by Gamewell engineers. 

The existing fire alarm system was 
supplied by The Gamewell Company 
nearly thirty years ago and boxes have 
been added from time to time until the 
system has outgrown the capacity of the 
original central station equipment. 





David Leerburger Marks His Seventieth Birthday 


David 
seventieth birthday. 
for the past ten years. 
left to right, the men are: John Kidde, A. C. 
Yacht and Aeronautical Manager; L. B. Zuber, 
company; Arthur M. Doxsey, Marine Manager; } 
and I. R. Lewis, Treasurer. 


Leerburger was host at a dinner to his associates of Walter 
He has been selling Lux fire extinguishing equipment in the New York territory 
He was presented with a gold watch by his fellow employees. 
Dehne! 


Kidde & Co., to mark his 
Reading from 
Clifford Strain, Sales Manager; C. L. Griffin, 
David Leerburger, Walter Kidde, President of the 
W. Eberhardt, Manager of Public Utility Division, 
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N. C. May Ban Gas Trucks on 
City Streets 


The North Carolina Fire Chiefs Asso- 
ciation will soon make an appeal to the 
governing bodies of all North Carolina 
municipalities to ban in the residential 
and business districts, the large gasoline 


motor trucks and tanks, it was an- 
nounced by Chief Hendrix Palmer, 
Charlotte, N. ¢ recently re-elected 


President of the state chiefs association 
at Greensboro 


The state association will also exert 
every means at its disposal to get the 
North Carolina general assembly to 


exempt Fire Departments from the state 
seven-cent gasoline tax used by these 
departments in fire-fighting equipment. 

Both proposals will be presented to 
the annual conventions of the North 
Carolina Municipal League at Winston- 
Salem, September 27-28, and the co- 
operation of the organized municipal 
officials will be requested 

Chief Palmer said that the heavy gaso- 
line tanks conveying between 3,000 and 
5,000 gallons of gasoline are of extreme 
danger to cities and towns, and the 
North Carolina Municipal League will 
be asked to sponsor in all cities and 
towns, an ordinance that will require 
the routing of these trucks around the 
towns and prohibiting them from pass- 
ing through the residential and business 
areas The parking of these trucks, 
including those that are empty, will also 
be banned on city streets 

Several fires have occurred in some of 
these tank trucks on North Carolina 
highways, Chief Palmer said. He said 
that one of them ignited and set fire to 
a service station near Lumberton. One 
of them, he said, ignited in the town of 
Davidson, but its driver risked his life 
and drove the blazing tank out of the 
town. Many other fires have occurred 
in or near towns from the trucks 

In regard to the exemption of Fire 
Departments from the state gasoline tax 
Chief Palmer said that farmers are not 
required to pay the tax on gasoline used 
in farm machinery and the North Caro- 
lina Fire Chiefs feel that gasoline utilized 
in fire-fighting equipment should also be 
tax free 

D. G 


Chief Skelton Resigns 


Because of differences with the Board 
of Selectmen, Chief Walter Skelton, of 
the Burlington, Mass., Fire Department, 
recently submitted his resignation. He 
had served fifty vears as a fireman and 
during his term as Chief, the apparatus 
was motorized and improved. He is also 


SPENCER. 


a forest warden, and a member of the 

Executive Board, Middlesex County 

Forest Fire Wardens’ Association. 
HarrRY BELKNAP. 


Katonah Has Rescue Car 


A new rescue car has been put in 
service by the Fire Department at Ka- 
tonah, N. Y 

The chassis is a Dia- 


1.5-ton DeLuxe 
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Association, discussed means for better- 
ing conditions among the firemen. 

A state-wide two-platoon system was 
among the proposals discussed at the 
convention, as well as plans for a uni- 
form pension system. 

James J. Glenn, Schenectady, was re- 
elected President. The other officers are 
J. Arthur Bleau, Amsterdam, First Vice 
President; Leslie G. Aylesworth, Syra- 
cuse, Second Vice-President; Edward 
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Rescue Car in Service at Katonah, N. Y. 


mond ‘. dual wheel, and a special type 
body was built. 

The Rescue Company membership is 
limited to thirty men who are trained 
in first aid and life saving work. The 
department is one of the few American 
Red Cross first aid stations in West- 
chester County. 

The truck will seat fourteen men on 
the side seats and there is also a folding 
seat beside the driver. All the cabinets 
have lights and there is a large dome 
lizht inside the car. It carries the usual 
first aid appliances and rescue equip- 
ment 

The truck is owned by the Fire De- 
partment and was paid for from funds 
raised by the annual ball. 


N. Y. Feces Cemens 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the New York State Permanent Fire- 


men’s Association, was held at Amster- 
dam, on August 15 to 18, with more 
than four hundred persons registered. 
George J. Richardson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, International Fire Fighters 








Two Pirsch Pumpers Delivered to Memphis, Tenn. 


Iwo Pirsch, 1,000-gallon pumpers were delivered to Memphis. Tenn The company also reports 
the delivery of an 85-foot hydro-mechanical aerial ladder te Pittsburgh, Pa toth types of machines 
have 200 h.p. engines, and the regulation fire equipment 





Gillen, Kingston, Third Vice-President; 
Frank A. Emden, Utica, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The place for the 1938 convention is 
to be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee at the fall meeting to be held at 
Rome. 


Drills During Hot Weather 


Some attention has been focused on 
the question of continuing drills during 
the hot summer weather. 

At Omaha, Neb., Chief A. W. Olsen 
advises, that company drills are con- 
ducted at the drill tower from May 
until October, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
each day. During July and August, the 
hot months at Omaha, outside evolu- 
tions are started at 8:30 a.m., continuing 
until 11 a.m., and then from 1 p.m. to 
3 p.m. The school room is cool, and 
the men have discussions, go through 
knot tying, sprinkler system and other 
work. Chief Olsen believes that the 
drill work should be continued during 
the hot weather, but that caution should 
be exercised by those in charge. 

Chief Frank Cochrane, Phoenix, Ariz., 
states that due to hot weather and vaca- 
tions, the drill tower is closed from 
June 15 to September 15. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, according to in- 
formation supplied by Chief Barney J. 
Houston, training continues throughout 
the year in one form or another. He 
says: 

“We have tried to keep it uniform 
throughout the year. The Drill Master 
issues bulletins for different periods as 
to the special type of work to be prac- 
ticed. Fires occur at any time, and 
therefore the men must be prepared. It 
is the custom to demand a certain num- 
ber of hours training each week, 
whether it is hot or cold. 

“The officer of the company divides 
up the hours and he keeps a record in 
his diary. Allowances are made for 
men who may be indisposed, but this is 


only done on the advice of the depart- 
ment surgeon.” 
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A FTER all, a good 
badge is a sensible in- 
vestment. Not every- 
one can wear a 
fireman’s emblem of 
service. You men who 
have devoted your 
lives to saving life and 
property should be 
proud of your badge. 


You will be if you 
wear a BRAXMAR 
BADGE. Over fifty- 
five years of expe- 
rience goes into every 
badge you buy. 





Catalog on request. 


C. G. BRAXMAR CO., 242 West 55th Street, New York 


RAXMAR 
ADGES 


Standard for Over Fifty Nears 
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150: 
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High Capacity 
with 
High Pressure 


FIRE 
FIGHTING 


For forest fires, brush fires, 
drainage, booster, etc. Saves 
costlier equipment. Write today for 
complete performance tables and 
specifications on this newest type, 
smooth running, four cylinder Evin- 


rude Fire Fighter. 

Develops 9.2 H.P. at 4000 R.P.M. Latest, 
modern, hooded power type motor. Sand 
and other foreign substances handled with- é ' 
out wear by simple, non-friction, centrifugal pump of exclusive Evin- 
rude design. Write EVINRUDE, 4587 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE Biya 


















| HIGH PRESSURE 
ING HOSE, WHEN ACTION IS AT FEVER HEAT, IF YOU ARE USING 


JUAKER CITY FIRE HOSE 





Flat Cured — Wax and Gum 
Treated Fire Hose. Chemical 
Hose, Fire Engine Suction Hose. 
| Send for samples and prices. 


IS NO CAUSE FOR WORRY FROM BURST- 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 


Serving the public for over 50 years. 


PHILADELPHIA - - - - PENNA. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





WATEROUS 


= COMPRESSION 
{MQ FIRE HYDRANTS 
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ESTABLISHED 1886 














WATEROUS COMPANY - ST. PAUL 




















Jie SEALAND 


CORPORATION 
FIRE CONTROL PRODUCTS 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 
WATEROUS PUMPS 
GARRISON ALARM SYSTEMS 


Automatic — Supervisory — Manual 


544 IRANISTAN AVENUE 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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SHOCKPROOF 

often the 
town's 
who have some time on their hands and 


the operator finaliy did answer, the offi- 
cer shouted: 
“Look here, young lady, do you know 
who I am?” 
don’t know what to do with it In a very calm manner, 
After a particularly annoying caller “No, but I know where you are.’ 
had left, the desk man remarked to the 


The fire station is 
call for almost all the 


port ot 
residents 


she replied, 


’ 


fellow who was polishing the brass , . 

wagtk: . Of all the things you wear, your ex- 
( ° . . Py 
“There goes a second story man.” pression is the most important. 


BACK TO NATURE 


The family felt that they were in- 
debted to the Captain for the way he 
extinguished a chimney fire in their 
home without damaging expensive rugs 
and furnishings. So one evening, on his 
night off, the Captain was invited to din- 
ner. 

\s the family sat down with their 
guest at the table, Mrs. Wilson noticed 
that there were no knives and forks at 
the guest’s plate. Surprised, she called 


“You don’t say,” said the fireman 
thinking of cat-like burglars. 
“Yes, his first story never fools me 


Many a girl who can’t add certainly 
can distract. 
WRONG LOT 
Che Lieutenant 
to court procedure 


his superior ofhcer to 
against a motorist who 


was not accustomed 
He was directed by 
appear in court 
had refused to 


give right of way to apparatus speeding the maid. 
to a fire Everything seemed strange to “Susie, why didn’t you set out the 
him knives and forks at the Captain’s plate?” 


He looked at a group of men in the “Please, ma’am, I didn’t think he 
front corner of the court. He remarked needed any Mr. Wilson says, ‘The 
to the clerk Captain eats like a horse.’” 

“Gee whiz! They've caught a pretty ‘ i ; 
tough lot this morning, haven't they?” 

“You're looking at the wrong lot,” A DISAGREEMENT 
answered the clerk “Those are the It was very difficult to find “twelve 
lawyers good men and true,” who would listen 

to the evidence in a rather noted local 

If your foot slips, you may recover arson case. While there were plenty of 


men available, it was difficult to find men 
suitable to the lawyers for the defendant 
and the state. Finally when the last one 
was chosen, the results showed that 
there were two on the jury who did not 
understand English very well. 


your balance, but if your tongue slips, 
you cannot recall your words. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Living near a fire station is not the 


best thing possible. There was one The case dragged on and on. When 
woman who had her hands full. It the time came to recess for dinner, the 
seemed that every time the apparatus foreman requested as a matter of form, 


to ballot on the question. The results 
were in favor of a recess for dinner, 10, 


and not guilty, 2. 


rolled by, they did so with the cut out 
open; and the exhaust, together with 
the dust created by the rush of the 
apparatus, did not prove the best treat- 





ALARMS 








CAUSE FOR ACTION 

It was not much of a fire, but a smoky 
one. Some people were overcome, but 
were revived without much difficulty. 

A fireman had applied first aid treat- 
ment to a girl. A spectator pointed out 
to the fireman the girl’s fathe: talking 
to another man. 

With the idea of appearing a hero, he 
picked up the girl, walked over to her 
father, and said: 

“Sir, I have 
daughter.” 

The father became almost purple with 
anger. 

“By 


just resuscitated your 


gad, then you'll marry her.” 


TWO IN A ROOM 


At one of the hotels, a girl who was 
staying as a guest, phoned excitedly 
down to the room clerk that there was 
a rat in her room. 

But the clerk was used to such emer- 
gencies. 

He replied, 
and register.” 


“Make him come down 


WRONG EVIDENCE 

People wondered why the two ever 
married. He was fond of going out 
with the boys, while she was a firm 
believer in a regular, orderly life. 

When the boys at the house elected 
a new Chief, he went out with the boys 
to celebrate. Of course, it was very 
late when he went home. His wife 
heard him come in. 

“What do you mean coming home at 
this time of morning?” she asked. 

“My dear, it’s just. twelve o'clock.” 

With a show of anger she answered, 
“It’s past three o’clock.” 

“Have your own way, dear, if you 
will, and believe a ninety-eight cent 
clock instead of me.” 


Time to start counting the days to 
Xmas. 








ment for laundry that she had on her 
line. 

One day she made an attempt to solve 
the problem. She posted a large sign 
about fifty yards from each side of the 
house: 

“Drive 
Ahead.” 











carefully. Big Washout 


At nearly all camps you will find the 
friendly mosquito who just dropped in 
for a bite. 


PROPERLY PLACED 

At the suggestion of the State Su- 
perintendent of Hospitals, a Captain of 
the department was making a fire sur- 
vey of the state hospital for the insane 
that was located near his city. 

During the visit he thought he should 
call up headquarters to learn if any 
large alarms had come in. He picked 
up the telephone he saw in one of the 
rooms. He had difficulty in getting a 
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response from the private switchboard 
operator. 
The Captain lost his patience. When 











“Hm! He's our ‘Acting Chief’. 


Espey 


Drawing by “Art” 
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Ask for it.. 


Asa 


that 





FIRE ENGINEERING 
Readers’ Service Dept., 
24 W. 40th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Please have sent to 


Its FREE 


reader of FIRE ENGINEERING you are entitled 


to our buyers’ information service free of cost. Here 
is how it works. 


Whenever you are seeking information about any piece 
of equipment or material that you are planning to buy, 
first look through the advertisements in this issue. They 
are your best guide. 


Then, if you do not find what you want, just use the 
blank below to tell us what you need and we will see 


you get the information you want. 


That’s all there is to it. Easy, simple, and it costs 
absolutely nothing. 


Use the coupon— 





me, without obligation, information about the following items: 




















POSITION 


ADDRESS 














NOTE: The more specific you can be in detailing the items you 


are interested in, the more specific we can be in having the 
correct information sent you. 
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COVER 


PULL LEVER 


BSOLETE, uncertain fire-alarm boxes hinder signal 


efficiency . 


. may endanger lives. Horni positive 


non-interfering boxes are up-to- 


date, efficient, dependable. Made 


to meet the 


fire-alarm signaling, these boxes 
include important new improve- 
ments. Mail this coupon below for 
a comprehensive, interesting book- 
let, giving complete information on 


all types of Fire-Alarm Equipment. 


Room 1553, Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us full informa- 
tion on modern Fire-Alarm 
Boxes and other equipment. 


FORTE ccccccecscesescecececes : 


BE cccavesesssccessccsssess 


needs of 


modern 


Exclusive 
HORNI Feature. 


Lift-up single action door 
and pull. 

Protected movement under 
sealed glass cover. 

Sealed against clements, 
dusts, insects. 

Easily accessible terminal 
block. 

New design — simplified 
movements. 

Quickly available inter- 
changeable parts. 

Spring capacity for 10 four 
round alarms or more. 
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OFFICES IN 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FIRE ENGINEERING 
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Multiple Woven construction of Eureka “Streamlined” Fire Hose makes the hose stronger, safer to handle, 
more dependable in action. The fabric is made circular and each cord is woven into the fabric under uni- 
form suspended weight tension. All plies are bound together into one solid homogeneous fabric by one 
operation of the loom instead of being separate, as in loose-jacketed hose. 


Be Sure that it will stand up under all conditions of service—that it will protect the lives 
of your firemen and the lives and homes of the people in your community, and lastly, be 
sure that it's Eureka. 

Eureka, with the most complete line of quality fire hose ever made and over 60 years of 
manufacturing experience, is the largest producer of fire hose in the country. You will be 
sure, and safe with Eureka. 


Cali in a Eureka Representative and let him know your hose needs. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


es Rubber Products, Inc 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 


* In the ordinary type of fire hose there is no Smooth- 
Interior Filler-Ply to fill the valleys in the weave of the 
inner jacket. As a result, when the hose is subjected 
to hydraulic pressure, the rubber lining is forced back 
into these valleys, giving the interior of the hose a 
corrugated or “washboarded” waterway. The “wash 
board” condition causes excessive friction loss. 


-— SMOOTH INTERIOR FILLER PLY 






* The Smooth-Interior Filler-Ply is an exclusive Eureka 
development. An individual set of warp and weft cords 
completely fills the valleys of the inner jacket, mak- 
ing the surface of that jacket perfectly smooth and 
level. There are no valleys into which the rubber lin- 
ing can recede when hydraulic pressure is applied. 
In Eureka “Streamline” Fire Hose you are always sure 
of a smooth waterway and a minimum of friction loss. 


* Eureka new and better rubber lining with improved 
lap-seam ...4 plies of specially developed long-hved 
rubber... calendered into one homogeneous body 
proved far superior by the Bomb Test—a scientitic 
method of predetermining the aging characteristics of 
rubber goods. 


® All Fabrics used in the different brands of Eureka 
Fire Hose are antiseptically treated to prevent the ~ 
formation of mildew and rot. The exclusive mildew 
repellent solution used does not add to the weight of 
the hose nor make the hose hard fo handle. 
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